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ABSTRACT 

The four largest rc.cial and ethnic 
minorities — African Americans, Hispanics, Asians/Pacific Islanders, 
and American Indians — accounted for 25 percent of the U.S. population 
in 1992, By 2050, these minorities may account for 47 percent of the 
U.S. population. The U.S. minority population is also becoming more 
diverse because of high rates of immigration, a younger age 
structure, and higher fertility among jiome minority groups. This 
report compares the demographic and socioeconomic characteristics of 
these four racial and ethnic minorities with each other and with the 
majority non-Hispanic white population. While, on average, minorities 
tend to lag behind whites on most measures of success, there are many 
who are achieving college degrees, high-status jobs, and high 
incomes. The increasing numbers of minorities will continue to add 
racial and ethnic diversity to our national character — and may prompt 
a reassessment of race and minority status. (Author) 
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The United States is undergoing a 
transition from a predominately white 
population rooted in Western culture to 
a society composed of diverse racial and 
ethnic minorities. By the middle of the 
21st century, today's minorities will 
comprise nearly one-half of all Ameri- 
cans. These demographic changes are 
leading Americans to forge a new image 
of the nation and of the future. 

The rapid increase in minorities lias 
been accompanied by a shift in the 
racial and ethnic composition of the 
U.S. minority population. In 1950. 
African Americans were about 75 
percent of all minorities. By 1990, blacks 
were less than half of all minorities. By 
2010, Hispanics are expected to surpass 



blacks in number and become the 
nation's largest minority group. 

Racial and ethnic minorities are 
becoming more diverse because of shifts 
in the national origins of Asian and 
Hispanic immigrants as well as growing 
socioeconomic differences within 
minority groups. The number of 
minorities in the highest income 
brackets nearly doubled during the 
1980s, for example, and more minority 
politicians are being elected to public 
office. The common image of all 
minorities as powerless and poor is not 
an accurate picture. 

These demographic changes have 
important social implications. The 
growth of African-American, Hispanic, 
Asian, and American-Indian populations 
has diversified the racial and ethnic 
makeup of our schools, workplaces, and 
neighborhoods, fostering a new 
awareness of America's multiracial, 
multicultural heritage. But many 
Americans are divided on the long-term 
effects of the growing diversity. Some 
see the rapid growth of minorities as a 
key to the iwitali/ation of America and 
a logical continuation of our "melting 
pot" tradition. Others see the rapid 
increase in racial and ethnic minorities 
as an undesirable departure from 
America's predominately European 
heritage. Discussions on this topic 
sometimes become heated because the 
increase in the minority populations is 
closely linked to important policy issues 
relating to immigration, affirmative 
action, and education reform. 

The rapid growth and increasing 
diversity of America's minority popula- 
tions are among the most important 
demographic changes in the past few 
decades. Vet many Americans have 
inaccurate perceptions of the basic 
demographic facts. For example, a 1990 
Gallup Poll found that the average 
American estimated that 32 percent of 
the U.S. population was African Ameri- 
can, and 21 percent Hispanic. 1 Yet the 
1990 Census r evealed that blacks were 
12 percent, and Hispanics 9 percent, of 
the population. Such misperceptions 
may arise from the geographic concen- 
tration of minorities — generally in large 
urban areas, and in specific states such 
as California, Texas, and New York. 
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To the rest of the 
world, the United 
States is a grand 
and daring 
experiment No 
country has ever 
succeeded in 
blending so many 
people of different 
races and differ en t 
cultures. 



Many white Americans living in the 
rounm's heartland have little contact 
with minorities. This may also help 
explain why many Americans — 
according to public opinion polls — 
believe that racial discrimination is no 
longer a problem. Numerous studies 
continue to contradict this view by 
documenting discrimination against 
individuals in employment, housing, 
and other areas because of their race 
or ethnicity." 

To the rest of the world, the United 
States is a grand and daring experiment. 
No countiy has ever succeeded in 
blending so many people of different 
races and different cultures. In a time 
when racial and ethnic rivalries are 
creating misery around the globe, how 
well Americans handle their transition 
to a multiracial society has implications 
that extend far hevond our borders. 

Uthough the pace of this demo- 
graphic transition is astounding, it is 
occurring remarkably smoothly. 
Temions build up among racial and 
ethnic groups and sometimes erupt into 
serious confrontations, as in the Los 
Angeles riots of May I Mi!. Vet most of 
these confrontations are minor 
(omp; red with the violence among 
racial and ethnic groups in some 
countries. Recent events in Germany, 
for example, have highlighted the 
conflict between native-born Germans 
and immigrants. 1 Even Japan, usually 
viewed as a remarkably homogeneous 
country, is experieiu ing ethnic discord, 
albeit less violent than in many other 
places. 1 Ethnic and religious differences 
have led to full-scale war in regions of 
former Yugoslavia. 

It is to our advantage to view the 
growing diversity of the I'.S. population 
in an international context because the 
rise of a global economy is bringing 
countries of the world closer together. 
The United States is geographically 
positioned to serve the growing Latin 
American market to the South, its 
traditional European market to its East, 
and the burgeoning Asian market to its 
West. If Americans so choose, our 
increasingly multicultural population 
can enhance our abilitv to serve the 
global marketplace. With ties to all the 
regions of the world. America's racial 
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and ethnic minorities can help 
American businesses understand the 
needs and preferences of people in 
other countries. 

This Population Bulletin offers 
leaders a chance to understand 
America's minorities in comparison 
with one another, and with the while 
population, across a host of demo- 
graphic dimensions. The changes 
reported here have occurred so 
rapidly that perspectives on minority 
issues that were developed as recently 
as a generation ago may already be 
out-of-date. As Americans reassess 
how we view ourselves as a nation, and 
how we view our future, we will no 
doubt express contradictory views and 
arrive at different positions on public 
policy issues. Resolving those 
diff erences will be easier if we share a 
basic understanding of the current 
demographic reality of America's 
minority populations. 

Historical Position of 
Racial and Ethnic 
Minorities 

While contemporary race relations 
contain elements of stress and friction, 
they are probably no more than those 
among European groups 100 years ago.'' 
(Hashes between Germans, Irish, 
Italians, Poles, and other European 
groups during the 19th and early 20th 
centuries are well documented. Many 
suffered discrimination in employment, 
housing, and other areas. But most 
European immigrants and their 
descendants — who accounted for four- 
fifths of the I'.S. population in 1900 — 
exentuallv achieved full participation in 
U.S. society. 

This was not the case for the groups 
most Americans now think of as 
"minority," African Americans, Native 
Americans. Hispanics, and Asians have 
all experienced institutionalized or state 
sanctioned discrimination — as well as 
social exclusion. The legal oppression of 
Af rican-American slaves is well docu- 
mented, as is the effect of the "Jim 
(tow" laws enacted after the I'.S. Civil 
War. Before 1965, discriminatory voter- 
registration laws prevented all but 7 




percent ol Mississippi's African Ameri- 
cans from registering to voie. 1 ' As 
recently as the 1960s, some school 
districts maintained separate schools for 
black and white students. 

American Indians have a long historv 
of legal oppression. Time and again. In- 
dians were forcibly removed from their 
homelands in accordance with treaties 
imposed bv the L'.S. government and 
were often compelled to live on govern- 
ment-defined res e nations where there 
was little chance o{ prospering. 7 

Mexican Viiicricans in Somhwestern 
states lost property and political rights 
as Anglo Americans began to move into 
(he region in the late 1800s. As late as 
the 1940s, local ordinances in some 
Texas cities blocked Mexican Americans 
from owning real estate or voting. Also, 
Mexican Americans were required to 
attend segregated public schools in 
inanv jurisdictions before 19:V). Kven in 
areas where schools were more inte- 
grated, Latino students were often 
treated unfairly.* 

Most Asians in the United States 
todav come Irotn recent immigrant 
families, but manv Asian Americans ran 
trace their family's American historv 
back more than 1 50 wars. Much of this 
period was marked b\ anti-Asian laws 
and discrimination. The 1X70 California 
Constitution barred the hiring of 
Chinese workers and the federal 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 halted 
the entrvof most Chinese immigrants 
until 194!V Americans of Japanese 
ancestry were interned in camps during 
World War II b\ an executive order 
signed bv President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt."' It was not until 1952 that 
Japanese immigrants were granted the 
right to become naturalized L'.S. 
citizens. While lodav's minority groups 
have manv differences, thev all have 
suffered, and to some extent continue 
to suffer economic, political, and social 
disadvantages because of their racial or 
ethnic identity. 



Some analysts assume thai die racial 
and ethnic minorities of contemporary 
America will follow the path of Euro- 
pean immigrant groups and eventually 
assimilate into the wider society, losing 
dicir minority status. Others point out 
that Af rican Americans and American 
Indians remain at the lowest rungs of 
socien- 200 years into the "melting pot'' 
experience. Thev camion also that social 
and economic conditions are so 
different now that today's minorities 
have more limited opportunities for 
social mobility than did the European- 
American groups. 

Minority Status 

Determining who is a minority is large!\ 
.i matter of history, politics, and judge- 
ment — both social and political. All 
Americans are members of some 
minorit\ group because no single 
ancestry group accounts lor more than 
half our population. Population 
i haracteristics othei than race and 
ethnicitv — such as age. gender, or 
religious preference — are sometimes 
used to designate minorin statu:;. 
I iowevcr. race and Hispanic origin are 
the characteristics used most often to 
define die minoritv and majority 
populations in contemporary 
American society. 

"Minority" K also a statistical designa- 
tion. How minorities are defined in 
official statistics collected and published 
bv government agencies is often driven 
bv political considerations or bv specific 
laws and regulations. 

Currently, the government gathers 
statistics for four major racial and ethnic 
minority groups: 1) blacks, or African 
Americans: 2) Asians and Pacific 
Islanders; \\) American Indians. Eski- 
mos, and Aleuts; and 4)Hispanics, also 
referred to as Latinos. These four 
groups are the largest and most wideh 
recognized minority groups and are the 
focus of this report.* 



Today's minority 
groups all have 
suffered, and to 
some extent 
continue to suffer 
economic, 
political, and 
social 
disadvantages 
because of their 
racial or ethnic 
identity. 



Tin* n-miN bl.u k and African American air used inlen haiiqtMbk in this lepmt. as air die 
:ci his I H".p,mu .ind Latino, and Ainei uan Indian and \ali\e Ahum u an. Km cpt where 
indicated, the leim .\smii refers i<> Asians and Pacific Islanders, and American Indian iclers lo 
American Indians. Ale\us. and I sknnos. The term white refers U) non-U is|)ani< whites c\icpi 
where oihcnust specified. 



Box I 

Defining Race and Ethnicity 



An individual's race and ethnicitv are 
socially, not scientifically defined. In 
the United States, people are asked to 
identify their own race on govern- 
ment forms and surveys. In Canada, 
ethnicity is defined by an individual's 
ancestry. In other countries, religion 
or language distinguish the major 
ethnic groups. 

The race and ethnic categories 
usednn population statistics reflect 
contemporary social and political 
realities. The terms and categories 
have shifted over time in the United 
States. In 1993, die U.S. Census 
Bureau and most federal agencies 
collect data for four racial categories 
(white, African American, Asian/ 
Pacific Islander, and American 
Indian/Eskimo/ Aleut). A fifth "other 
race" category is sometimes included. 
Data are also collected for two ethnic 
categories: Hispanic and non- 
Hispanic. These categories conform 
to guidelines for government statisti- 
cal reporting established by a 1978 
directive from the U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB). 
The categories and definitions are 
as follows: 

Race 

White: A person having origins in 
any of the original peoples of Europe, 
North Africa, or the Middle East. 

Black or African American: A 
person having origins in any of the 
black racial groups of Africa. 

Asian or Pacific Islander: A person 
having origins in any of the original 
peoples of the Far East, Southeast 
Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the 
Pacific Islands. 

American Indian, Eskimo or Aleut: 
A person having origins in any of the 
original peoples of North America 
and who maintains cultural identifica- 
tion through tribal affiliation or 
community recognition. 

Other: Individuals who do not iden- 
tify with any of die above categories. 



Ethnicity 

Hispanic: A person of Mexican, 
Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or S 
American, or other Spanish cultur 
origin, regardless of race. 

Non-Hispanic: Persons who are 
of Hispanic origin. 

Race and ethnic definitions ove 
because Hispanics may be of any n 
This overlap confuses many indivic 
and many Hispanics do not identif 
with any of the four race categoriej 
out in die OMB directive. In the 1{ 
Census, for example, 43 percent o 
Hispanics classified dieir race as M o 
race," that is, not white, black, Asia 
American Indian. And, most peopl 
percent) in the "other race" categc 
were also of Hispanic origin 

The categories and labels used i 
decennial censuses shown in the ta 
reflect the growing diversity of the 
population as well as the social anc 
political climate of the time. At the 
of the 1900 Census, the Japanese a 
Chinese were the only sizeable gro 
Asians living in the United States. I 
1990. nine distinct Asian populatio 
and a catchall "other Asian/Pacific 
Islander" categoiy were listed on d 
census questionnaire. 

Persons of mixed racial parenta 
a tiny but growing group of Ana ri- 
cans — present a challenge to the 
current system. Because race is self 
reported, individuals are free to ch 
the racial category with which diey 
closely identify. A woman with a 
Chinese mother and white father, f 
example, may say she is white if she 
identifies most closely with her whi 
relatives. Alternatively, she may chc 
Chinese, if she grew up speaking h< 
mother's language and associating 
mainly with her mother's family. SI 
may also select Asian on one form, 
white on another — which confoum 
the analysis of racial statistics. 

A post-enumeration survey (PES 
conducted after the 1990 Census ft 
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that some U.S. residents were reported 
as one race in the census and a different 
race in the PES. White and biack 
responses in the census and PES were 
consistent about 97 percent of the time; 
Asians and Pacific Islanders and 
American Indians about 80 percent of 
the time. 

Statistics on minority births are also 
affected by classification changes. The 
National Center for Health Statistics.* 
which records birth and death data for 
the United States, changed the way a 
newborn's race is recorded beginning 
with 1989. Previously, newborns were 
assigned a race through a complex set 
of rules regarding the race of the 



mother and father. Generally, an 
infant was classified as uon white if 
either parent was not white. Begin- 
ning with 1989, birth statistics are 
tabulated by the race of the infant's 
mother. This decreases the number of 
minority births because most mixed- 
race births are born to white mothers 
and nonwhite fathers. 

Reference 

Juanita Tamavn Ixjtt, "Do I'niicd Scales 
Racial/F.ihnic Categories Still Fit?"* 
Papulation Today (Washington, DC: 
Population Reference Bureau, January 
* 1993): 6-9. 



Race and Ethnic Categories Used in Selected Decennial Censuses 



Census I860 


1890 


1900 


1970 


1990 


Race White 


Whftc 


White 


Whfte 


White 


Black 


Black 


Black (Negro descent) 


Negro or Black 


Black or Negro 


Mulatto 


Mulatto 


Chinese 


Japanese 


Amencan Indian 




Quadroon* 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Eskimo 




Octoroon ] 


Indian 


Filipino 


Aleut 




Chinese 




Hawaiian 


Chinese 




Japanese 




Korean 


Filipino 




Indian 




Indian [Amer] 


Hawaiian 








Other 


Korean 



Vietnamese 

Japanese 
Asian Indian 

Samoan 
Guamaman 
Other API 4 
Other race 

Hispanic Origin Mexican Mex.can or Chicano 

Puerto Rican or Mexican-Am. 
Cuban Puerto Rican 

Central/So. Amencan Cuban 
Other Spamsh Other Spanish/ 
Hispanic 



1 Three-eighths 10 In eighths black 

' One quarter black. 

' One eighth black. 

1 ,V»ian and Pacific Islander. 

Note: Prior tn 1970. census enumerators wrote in the race ol individuals using the groups cued above hi the 1970 and 
Mibscqueru censuses, respondents and enumerators filled in circles corresponding to the category with which the 
respondent most ctoselv identified. Persons choosing other rate or Indian were xsked to write in the race or Indian tribe. 



Ifthe American 
minority 

population lived in 
anindependent 
country } it would 
be the 1 3th largest 
in the world — 
tnorepopidous 
than Great 
Britain, France. 
Italy, or Spain. 



lhc statistics most often available 
present some difficult problems for 
analysts living to compare minority 
groups with the white majority popula- 
tion, hirst, the cat ego t ics are not 
mutually exclusive. Because Hispanic 
origin is considered an ethnic identity 
rather than a nice (see Box K page (i). 
data tor anv racial group mav also 
include Hispanics. A slim majority of 
I lispanics classified themselves as white 
in the 1990 C. nsus. the source ol much 
of our information, Some K\ permit ol 
I lispanics listed their race as "other:" H 
percent of Hispanic s repotted their rate 
as black (primarily Puerto Ricanst; 1 
percent Asian t primarily Filipinos): and 
I percent American Indian. 

While the overlapping race and 
ethnicirv definitions affect national 
figures onlv slightly, ihev skew statistics 
Iroin areas with large Hispanic popula- 
tions, such as I ,os Angeles or San 
Antonio. In such areas, comparisons of 
survev or census data for whites and 
minoi ities do not realty reflect differ- 
ences between these groups and the 
white non-Hispanic population, In this 
publication, data aie given separaieh 
lor non-Hispanics in each racial 



(.uegorv (white. African American. 
Asian Pac ific Islander, and American 
Indian) when ihev are available, 

The Asian / Pacific- Islander category 
poses additional difficulties for analvsts. 
Although many Asians identify with a 
distinctly Asian American cultural 
background." manv others have little in 
common except for ties to the same 
world region, rhev include people 
Irom locations as disparate as Samoa 
and M anchuria. I hev subscribe to 
different religions, speak different 
languages, even use dif ferent alphabets. 
I hev ma\ even have been adversaries in 
their homelands. Hostility mav also 
■ uise between long-time and recent 
residents of the same ethnic gioup. 

Another technical problem in 
comparing statistics on minorities is the 
relatively small number of Asians/ 
Pacific Islanders and American Indians 
and Alaska Natives. Manv common 
socioeconomic and demographic 
measures are not available for such 
small population groups. Survev-based 
measures for Asians and especially foi 
American Indians are calculated from a 
small pool of respondents, and must be 
interpreted with camion. 





Because of immigration and relatively hi [i>h fertility. Hispanics arc projected to be 
the largest U.S. minority within 20 years. 



Share of Minorities in the U.S. Population, 1900 to 2050 



SO r 



1900 



Projections 




1930 



I960 



1990 



2020 



2050 



Source S P,mci and Barry Edmonnon, 'Immigration and Race Recent Trend! m Immigration to the United Siaici (Washington. 

DC The Urban inuilutc. 19921. UGie J. and Bureau o( the Ccnjui. Cutttnt PfWrnion Report* P-2S. no 1092 (Wjihmpon, DC GPO. 
'993k table I 



Size and Growth of 
Minorities 

Flic combined population ol the lour 
ininoritv groups was estimated at (>4.1i 
million in 11)92. If all these Americans 
liv'-d in an independent country, it 
would hi* the Huh largest in the world — 
mote populous than Great Britain, 
France. Italv, or Spain. 

Kor most ol (his ceuturv the tniuoritv 
population was n\erwhclmingl\ African 
American, and it comprised a rclativeh 
Mablc share ol the total U.S. population. 
Between I ( J0() and 19(H). the minority 
share ol the total population edged up- 
ward onlv slighdv, from l!J. I to 1 4.11 per- 
cent (see Figure ll.The rnimbrrot' nii- 
noriiies grew significantly during this 
period, however, surging from just un- 
der 10 million to nearly 21 million. But 
the nou-l Iispanic white population grew 
just as rapidlv because of high birth 
rates and immigration from Europe, 

Between HUiOand 1990. the minority 
population tripled in si/e, reaching (31 
million. The ininoritv share of the U.S. 
population grew to one-fourth, as new 
waves ol immigration from non- 



F.uropcan tommies, higher birth rates 
among minorities, and a relatively 
voung age strut ture accelerated the 
giowth rates of these groups. Mean- 
while, the non-I Iispanic white popula- 
tion grew stowlv as birth rates fell and 
Kuropean immigration dwindled. 
Minorities increased bv 40 percent 
between 1980 and 1992, coinpaied with 
a 6 pen cut growth in the non-Hispanic 
while population. 

Asians and Pacific Islanders had the 
lasiesi rate of growth during the 1980s 
and earlv 1990s, reaching nearlvM 
million bv 1992. The number of non- 
I Iispanic Asians grew bv 124 percent 
over 12 vears (see fable 1. page 10). 
Numericiillv. however. Hispanics 
increased most. Between 1980 and 1992. 
9.f) million I lispanics were added to the 
population, nearly as manv as the 10 
million non-Hispanic whites added. The 
M percent increase among American 
Indians was also remarkable considering 
mat little of the gain could have come 
I mm immigration and that it cannot be 
accounted for bv natural increase. Some 
of the increase mav reflect improved 
census coverage i.. 1990 (see Box 2), but 



Table I 

Growth of U.S. Population bv Race and Ethnicitv, 
1980-1992 



Population 



1980 



Persons added Percent change 
1992 (number/percent) 1980-1992 
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it mavalso reveal a trend — perhaps 
amon^ indiriduals of mixed parent- 
age — toward reclaiming American- 
Indian heritage. That is, a percentage of 
the people who identified themselves as 
Indian in the 1990 Census had not 
claimed Indian heritage in the previous 
census. A similar increase in the 
American-Indian population occurred 
between the 1970 and 1980 censuses. 
Some analysts attributed this increase 
to a renewed interest in claiming 
Indian ancestry. 1 -' 

The African-American population 
had the slowest growth rate among 
minorities. The number of blacks 
increased bv 16 percent between 1980 
and 1992. Yet. blacks increased at nearly 
three times the rate for whites. Their num- 
bers expanded from 26 to 30 million. 



Box 2 

Undercount of Minorities in the 1990 U.S. Census 



The U.S. Census attempts to enumer- 
ate even* U.S. resident every 10 years, 
but a small fraction of the population 
is alwavs missed bv enumerators. Mi- 
norities are more likely than non- 
Hispanic whites to be undercounted 
in the final tabulation. While about 
60.6 million Hispanics, and non- 
Hispanic blacks, Asians, and American 
Indians were counted in the 1990 
Census, the true number was esti- 
mated at 63.0 million, after adjusting 
for the undercount. Young blacks liv- 
ing in inner-city areas, illegal immi- 
grants, Indians living on reservations, 
and non-English-speaking minorities 
are among the groups most likely to 
be missed by the census as well as by 
other surveys and administrative 
records used to derive demographic 
estimates. In the 1990 Census, 4 to 5 
percent of African Americans, Hispan- 
ics, and American Indians were 
missed, compared with about 1 to 2 
percent of Asians and whites. 

The differential undercount 
between whites and minorities has 
l)een observed in every census since 
1940. and over the past two decades it 
has become a contentious political 



issue. While the undercount is small 
relative to the total U.S. population, it 
can distort the size and racial makeup 
of specific areas. Some cities and 
states with large populations of poor 
minorities feel they are not getting 
their fair share of public funds and 
political power because of the census 
undercount. and are suing the 
Department of Commerce to force an 
adjustment of the census figures. 
Similar suits were filed after the 
1980 Census, but failed to change 
the official policy of not adjusting 
census results. 

Percent of Minorities Missed in 
the 1990 Census 





Toul 


Male 


Female 


Total US. 


1.6 


1.9 


1.3 


African Amencan 


4.4 


4.9 


40 


Hispanic 


5.0 


5.5 


44 


Asian/Pacific Isiander 


2.3 


3.4 


1.2 


Amencan Indian* 


4.5 


5.2 


3.9 



• Includes Eskimos and Aleuts 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Assessment of Accuracy 
of Adjusted Versus Unadiujied 1990 Census Base for Use in 
Intercensil Estimates, Report of the Comminee on 
Adjustment of Posictniil Estimates,"' Aufun 7. 1992. ub(t 2. 
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Together, these four minority groups 
accounted for 65 percent of the 28 
million people added to the U.S. 
population between 1980 and 1992, 
significantly more than the 53 percent of 
growth minorities contributed to the 
total population in the 1970s. 

Increasing Diversity 

Just a few generations ago, the vast 
majority of America's racial and ethnic 
minorities were African American. 
Although still the most numerous of 
these groups, blacks are now less than 
half of all minorities and their share is 
declining. The "new minorities, " as 
Asians and Hispanics are sometimes 
called, are growing much more rapidly 
than blacks oi American Indians. And, 
specific Hispanic and Asian national- 
origin groups are growing at veiy 
different rates. Americans of mixed-race 
parentage also contribute to this 
diversity (see Box 3, page 14). 

Hispanics, with a 1992 population of 
24 million, are the second largest mi- 
nority, accounting for 3H percent of 
America's minority population. Asians 
accounted for 12 percent of minorities. 
American Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts 
made up 3 percent of the minority 
population. 

African Americans 

As a group, African Americans appear 
in' re homogeneous than the other 
minorities because most are descended 
from families that have been in the 
United States for many generations. Vet 
they too encompass immigrant groups 
from Africa and (he Caribbean with veiy 
different linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds. While the immigrant compo- 
nent of the African-American popula- 
tion is quite small relative to Hispanics 
and Asians, many African immigrant 
groups swelled in size over the decade. 
The number of Ethiopians more than 
quadrupled, while the number of 
Ghanians grew by |7f> percent, Kenyans 
by 167 percent, and Nigerians by 123 
percent. Nigerians remained (he largest 
African immigrant group during the 
1980s, numbering 60,000 in 1990. 

The Caribbean, however, is the 
source of most U.S. immigrants of 



African descent. Severe political and 
economic problems in Haiti in recent 
years helped boost the number of 
Haitians in the United States from 
92,000 in 1980 to 229,000 in 1990. In 
addition, the 1990 Census counted 
343,000 American residents from 
Jamaica, and 1 19,000 from Trinidad and 
Tobago. And, many black Hispanics 
were undoubtedly among the 357,000 
U.S. residents from the Dominican 
Republic counted in the 1990 Census." 
The influx of Caribbean immigrants 
helped raise the number of black 
Hispanics from 391,000 to 1.3 million 
between 1980 and 1992. 




The increasing racial and ethnic diversity of Americans may force 
a shift in our perceptions of minority status. 
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Table 2 

Growth of Hispanic and A 
Populations, 1980-1990 



i and Pacific Islander 



Population 



Change 1980-1590 





1980 


1990 


Number 


Percent 




Number m thousands 






Hispanic 










Total 


1 4,609 


22 35^ 


7.7^5 


53 




8.740 


1 3.496 


4.755 


54 


Pueio Rican 


2.0 1 4 


2.728 


714 


35 


Cuban 


803 


1.044 


24. 


30 


Other Hspan.c 


3.G5! 


5.086 


2.035 


67 


Asian/Pacific Islander 










Total* 


3726 


7.274 


3.548 


95 


Ch.nese 


806 


i.645 


839 


104 


Filipino 


775 


1.407 


632 


82 


Japanese 


70 i 


848 


147 


2! 


Asian Indian 


362 


8i5 


454 


126 


Korean 


355 


799 


444 


125 


v etnamese 


262 


i 5 


353 


!35 


f-Mwauan 


'67 


2*\ 


44 


27 


Camooo-an* 


16 




1 3 1 


819 


Laotian* 


48 


149 


iOl 


210 


Thai* 


-5 


9l 


46 


102 


Hmong" 


5 


90 


85 


1.700 


Pakistani" 


16 


8i 


65 


406 


Samcan 


42 


63 


21 


50 


Guamanian 


32 


49 


17 


53 


Indonesian * 


10 


29 


19 


190 


Other Asian/ Pacific Island© 86 


233 


147 


171 



* 1 lir iVHO rlat.i I'D (hew yi "ups arc fiom vimpU- t.ilnil.uioii*. .tiwl .11 < 4 Mi!»ji'c t in s.nnpimx i.tn.ibilin 
.Ml nih"f ItWO <1;it.i .met tin- l*l»IO (l.iia in ihis lalilc ..!«• Im i'i! on HKI pni ml i.ibul.i'icns 
Source U S Bureau of the Census, Press Release CB9I-2IS. June 12, 1991 



Hispanics 

The nation's Hispanic population 
primarily includes people who trace 
their ancestry to Spanish-speaking 
countries throughout Uuin America. 
Census data are published for four 
major Hispanic groups: Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and a catchall 
"other Hispanics" category. The 1990 
Census counted nearly 14 million 
Mexican Americans, 3 million Puerto 
Ricans (living on the U.S. mainland), 1 
million Cubans, and 5 million Hispanics 
from other areas (see Table 2). Newly 
arrived immigrants from Central and 
South America make up a large portion 
of the burgeoning "other Hispanics" 
group, which grew bv 67 percent 
between 1980 and 1990. In 1990, 1.3 
million Hispanic Americans were from 



Central America, 1 million were from 
South America, and 0.5 million were 
from the Dominican Republic. 

Asian Americans 

Asian Americans are arguably the most 
diverse minority group. Among the 7.3 
million Asian Americans counted in the 
1990 Census, six groups number a half 
million or more (Chinese, Filipino, 
Japanese, Asian Indian, Korean, and 
Vietnamese). Eighty-four percent of all 
Asian Americans arc in one of these six 
groups. Hawaiians and other Pacific 
Islanders accounted for only 5 percent 
of the 1990 Asian and Pacific Islander 
population. 

Immigration during the 1980s 
helped to double the number of 
Chinese, Asian Indians, Koreans, and 
Vietnamese over the decade. Filipinos 
nearly doubled in number, rising from 
0.8 to 1.4 million. In sharp contrast, 
Japanese Americans — with low immigra- 
tion level*; — and Hawaiians — a native 
American group — grew relatively slowly 
over the period. 

Native Americans 

The American Indian, Eskimo, and 
Aleut minority population also com- 
bines peoples with different pasts arid 
disparate presents. They are linked 
because their civilizations were thriving 
here before Europeans and others 
began to settle the continent. The 1990 
Census counted 1.9 million American 
Indians, including 1 18.000 Hispanic- 
Indians, along with 57,000 Eskimos and 
24,000 Aleuts. American Indians claim 
membership to over 500 tribes, but one- 
half of all Indians identify with one of 
the eight largest tribes. 11 The Cherokee, 
Navajo, Chippewa, or Sioux tribes are 
the largest, claiming lour out often 
American Indians, as shown in Table 3. 

Higher birth rates among Indians, 
betu r census reporting, and perhaps a 
resurgence of ethnic pride helped in- 
crease the American-Indian population 
bv 28 percent between the 1980 and 
1990 Censuses. The Navajo, Choctaw, 
Chippewa, and Apache grew by 38 to 64 
percent over the decade, for example, 
and the count of Aleuts increased by 68 
percent, far more than could be ac- 
counted for bv natural increase. 
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Sources of Population 
Change 

Immigration accounted for most of the 
growth of the minority population 
during the 1980s. \ liglier fertility 
among minority women tlian non- 
Hispanic white women was tiie other 
major cause of the faster growth rate. 
Some minorities also have slightly 
higher death rates, especially at specific 
ages and from certain causes, which 
leaves an imprint on both the health 
and demographic profile of the I'.S. 
population. Together these demo- 
graphic variables both affect and are 
affected bv the relativeh vouthful age 
profile of U.S. minorities. 

Immigration 

Immigration is fueling much of the 
growth in the minority population. 
During the last 30 vears, over three- 
quarters of all immigrants entering the 
United States have belonged to one of 
the four major minority groups (see 
Figure 2). During the 1980s, immigra- 
tion accounted for about half of the 
growth among Hispanics and nearly 
three-quarters of the growth among 
Asian Americans. 

The forces propelling immigrants to 
leave their countries and come to the 
United States are varied. Some come to 
escape deplorable conditions in their 
native countries. Others are attracted bv 
economic opportunities in the United 
States. Still others join families ul reach 
living here. And while most come 
legallv. many slip across the border with- 
out proper documentation, or remain 
in the United Stales long af ter their stu- 
dent or tourist visas have expired. 

Recent immigration from .Asia and 
the Pacific Islands reflects two major 
streams. One stream flows from the 
Asian countries (hat alreadv have large 
communities here, for example, China, 
the Philippines, and Korea. Manv of 
these immigrants are well educated and 
gained entry under the employment 
provisions of the immigration laws. 

The second stream is composed of 
immigrants and refugees from South- 
east Asia — Vietnam. Laos, and Cambo- 
dia. Their arrival is tied to U.S. policies 



Table 3 

Growth of Aleuts, Eskimos, and Major American-Indian 
Tribes, 1980-1990 



Population 



1980 



1990 



Persons 
added 1 



Percent 
change 1 



Nurnoers m thousands 



Total 


1.534 


1.959 


425 


28 


Aleut 
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24 


•0 


68 
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57 


'5 


36 




.479 
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400 
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""6 
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Nava.o 
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: = q 
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4| 
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79 


03 


25 


31 
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32 


32 


64 


p ueDio 


41 


53 


i0 


24 


Aoacne 


36 


50 


id 


40 


iroquois 


38 


49 


; j 


28 


Other moes- 


■69 


910 


•4| 
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tnc luclc'N at lf.isl UK) oihri in.i|or (r»hes. oiri ton tribe* with less than ! .01)0 people, and Inbe mil 
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Soun-.s. JS Bureau of the Census. Press KeleasesCB9 1-2 IS (j^e 12. 1991) and C892-244 (November 14. 
i < /92). and C Matthew Snrpp. Amcncon Indiom fiat of Thu Land (New York: Russell Sage. 1989). table All. 



Figure 2 

Race and Ethnicity of U.S. 
immigrants, 1960to 1990 



Non-Hispanic 
white 



ispanic 




Asian 



Black 



Voir i'eiteui.uH's d" tun add to )hh due In i omnium 
Source. Jeffrey S Passel and Barry Edmonston. Immigration 3nd 
Race. Recent Trends in Immigration to the United States 
(Washington. DC. The Urban Institute. 1992), uoie 9 
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Box 3 

Americans with Multiracial and Multiethnic Backgrounds — A New 
Minority Group? 



While Af rican Americans, Asians, 
Native Americans, and Hispanics arc 
classified as the primarv minority 
groups, manv Americans with 
multiracial or multiethnic parentage 
do not reallv fit into any ot these 
groups, There is no accurate count of 
these Americans because the catego- 
ries used on most government tonus 
and survevs record onlv one race or 
ethnic group. While the numbers are 
probablv small relative 10 the total 
l\S. population, the upward trend in 
interracial marriages and births 
suggests that the number of mixed- 
race Americans will continue to 
increase, eventually forcing a change 
in the way racial statistics are col- 
lected, and possiblv a shift in the way 
race is perceived by Americans. 

For much of U.S. historv, most 
*. f -ucs had laws piohibiting marriage 
between individuals of different races. 
The last of these laws (in Virginia and 
South Carolina) were struck down bv 
a U.S. Supreme Court ruling in 19b?. 1 
Between L*)70and 1980. the number 
of recorded interracial married 
couples tripled, from 300.000 to over 
900,000 and marriages between 
Hispanics and non-Hispanics grew 
from bOO.OOO to 900,000.- In 1991. 
there were an estimated 1 in i! lion 
interracial married couples and \M 
million Hispanics married to non- 
1 lispanics. 

Mixed-race marriages made up 
about 2 percent of the 53 million mar- 
ried couples in 1991. About 7 percent 
of marriages involving an African 
American were interracial. However, 
one-quarter of those of Other races 
(primarily Asian Americans) were 
married to someone outside their own 
race in 1991. And, just over one- 
fourth of married Hispanics had a 
non-Hispanic spouse in 1991. 

The high intermarriage rates of 
Hispanics and Asians, coupled with 
their growing numbers, has led to a 
babv boom of mixed-race children. 



Although the large share of birth 
certificates missing the race or ethnic 
origin of a parent makes a complete 
count impossible, at least 1 18,000 
babies were born to parents of 
different races in 1989, a nearly four- 
fold increase from the number 
recorded 20 wars earlier. The true 
number is probablv much higher 
because 600,000 birth certificates did 
not record the race of fadier in 1989/ 

While mixed-race babies are less 
than 3 percent of all births nationally, 
they represented at least 13 percent of 
the children born to a nonwhite 
parent in 1989, and a much higher 
percentage among some groups. 
More than half the births to 
American-Indian parents, for ex- 
ample, had a mother or father of a 
different race, as did nearly one-third 
of births to Asian parents. Xearly one- 
fourth of the babies born to Hispanic 
parents of anv race also had a non- 
Hispanic mother or father. 

As we consider the policies we will 
need to guide us into the 21st centurv. 
new racial categories are likelv to 
emerge to reflect the nation's in- 
creased racial and ethnic diversity. 1 
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following the Vietnam War and the 
unstable politicai and economic 
conditions in their home countries. 
These immigrants tend lo arrive with 
less education and fewer resources than 
other Asian immigrants; consequently, 
their experience here is very different. 

Immigration from Africa and the 
Caribbean accounted for about one- 
sixth of black population growth during 
the 1980s. 1 ' Comparable 1990 figures 
for American Indians and Alaska 
Natives (Eskimos and Aleuts) are not 
available, but any immigration — most 
likely from Canada, Mexico, and 
Central America — probably contributed 
only a minima! share to the growth of 
this minority group over the decade. 

High levels of immigration are 
expected to continue the relatively high 
rate of minority population growth. 
Current projections from the C-^sus 




Minorities have higher fertility than non- 
Hispanic whites — one of the reasons for 
their faster population growth. 



Bureau anticipate a net addition of 
880,000 immigrants a year until 2050, 
composed of about 324,000 Hispanics, 
323,000 non-Hispanic Asians, 1 74,000 
non-Hispanic whites, and 60,000 non- 
Hispanic blacks. The compounding 
effects of annual immigration at the^e 
ievels are behind the projected rise in 
the share of minorities in the popula- 
tion from 25 percent in 1990 to 47 
percent in 2050. If net immigration had 
halted in 1991, non-Hispanic whites 
would account for over 62 percent of 
the population in 2050 and blacks 
would be the largest minority, accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau. 

U.sS. immigration laws are inextrica- 
bly linked to minority issues, and raise 
many humanitarian and policy ques- 
tions. Should we discourage certain 
groups from coming here?'' Try to slow 
the flow of immigrants to ease their 
absorption into U.S. society? Further 
shift U.S. immigration policy away f rom 
family reunification and toward 
increasing the share of immigrants with 
economic skills and financial resources 
to invest in our economy? Events 
outside Americans' control — popula- 
tion pressures, racial and ethnic strife in 
some countries, inadequate economic 
oppe- 'unities in others — will determine 
the or igins and numbers of people who 
want to come to this country. But U.S. 
policies will determine how many and 
whom we will accept and, in part, 
reflect Americans' assessment of the 
effect of minorities on society. 

Higher Fertility 

High fertility among minorities also 
contributed to rapid growth during the 
1980s. Minorities accounted for 35 per- 
cent of the 4 million U.S. births in 1989, 
although they made up only 25 percent 
of the population. Some of the fertility 
difference between whites and minori- 
ties reflects the larger proportion of 
minority women in their childbearing 
ages, but most of it occurs because 
minority women have, on average, 
more children than white women. 

American Indians and Alaska Natives 
have the highest fertility, according to 
Census Bureau estimates. In 1992, their 
total fertility rate (TFR, the total 
number of children a woman M l have 



U.S. immigration 
laws are 
inextricably linked 
to minority issues, 
and raise many 
humamta;ian 
andpolicy 
questions. 
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Table 4 

Fertility Rates for Racial and Ethnic 
Groups, 1992 



Hispanic, black, 
andAmerican- 
Indianwomen 
tend to have their 
first child at a 
younger age than 
donon-Hispanic 
white or Asian 
women — which 
contributes to a 
larger total 
familysize. 



Total fertility 



Race/ethnicity 



rate* 



Ncn-Hispanic 

White 1 .9 

African American 2.5 

Asian/Pacific Islander 2.3 

Amencan IndiatVEskimo/Aieut 2.9 

Hispanic 2.7 

" The .unagc ntiinlirr of diilriirn bom \wi wnm.ui undo 
(iirifnt .i^i--vpfiif"u frmlm nit's 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Current Poputavon Reports P-25. 
no 1092 (1992): table A. 



given current birth rates) was estimated 
at 2.9, about one child more per woman 
than the rate for non-Hispanic whites 
(see Table 4). Hispanics, with a TFR of 
2.7 children per woman, have the next 
highest fertility, followed by blacks (2.3) 
and Asians (2.3). 

Hispanic, black, and American- 
Indian women tend to have their first 
child at a younger age than do non- 
Hispanic white or A.Man women — which 
contributes to a larger total family size — 
and are also more likely to have a child 
before age 20. Overall, 13 percent of 
U.S. births were to teenage mothers in 
1989. However, teenagers accounted for 
23 percent of births among blacks that 
year; 20 percent among Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts; 17 percent among 
Hispanics; and 6 percent among Asians 
and Pacific Islanders. 

Teen childbearing is associated with, 
negative economic consequences for 
both mother and child. Women who 
have children while in their teens are 
less likely to finish high school, to he 
employed, or to earn high wages. 
However, teen childbearing accounts 
for one-fourth or less of all births to 
minority women. In general, African- 
American, Latino, and American-Indian 
birth rates peak when women are in 
their early 20s, while white and Asian 
birth rates are highest among women 
ages 25 to 29. Asian-American women 
actually postpone childbearing longer 
than white women. Nearly 44 percent of 
births to Asian women occurred to 



women over age 30 in 1989, compared 
with 32 percent among white women 
and less than 25 percent among African- 
American, American-Indian, and 
Hispanic women." 5 

Black and Latino babies are more 
likeh than white babies to be born to an 
unmarried mother — another character- 
istic often associated with lower eco- 
nomic status and related problems. 17 
Overall, 27 percent of U.S. births in 
1989 occurred to unmarried women; 
the share was 36 percent among 
Hispanics, 66 percent among African 
Americans, and 1 6 percent among non- 
Hispanic white women. 

Disparities in Health and 
Mortality 

In addition to the economic drawbacks 
associated with being born to unmarried 
or very young mothers, many minority 
infants face a precarious health situation 
that begins before their birth. Because 
of a lack of health insurance, limited 
access to health facPities, or a host of 
other reasons, only about 60 percent of 
black, American-Indian, and Hispanic 
women reported receiving prenatal care 
during their first trimester of pregnancy 
in 1989. A larger share of Asian women 
(76 percent) and white women (79 
percent) received first trimester 
prenatal care. 1 * 

African-American babies are much 
more likely to be born prematurely and 
to weigh less than the optimal birth 
weight. Thirteen percent of African- 
American babies born in 1989 weie low 
birth-weight babies — that is, weighing 
less than 2,500 grams (about 5.5 
pounds). In sharp contrast, about 6 
percent of American-Indian, Hispanic, 
.Asian, or white babies were low birth 
weight in 1989. Low birth weight is 
associated with a lower chance of 
surviving the first year of life and with 
many long-term health and develop- 
mental problems. 1 " African Americans 
have higher infant mortality rates than 
other racial and ethnic groups — about 
twice the rales for Hispanics and 
American Indians, and more than three 
times the rates for Asians and whites. 

Inadequate prenatal care, infant 
mortality, and other health problems 
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among a si/eablc segment of the 
minority population stem in part from 
their limited access to medical care. 
Minorities are much less likely than 
whites to have health insurance. About 
10 percent of non-Hispanic whiles 
reported they had no health coverage in 
1991, compared with 17 percent of 
Asians, 20 percent of African Americans 
and American Indians, and 33 percent 
of Hispanics.*'" 

While health and mortality in 
general have improved for all Ameri- 
cans, minorities suffer higher mortality 
than whites from several causes of death 
that predominantly afflict young adults. 
Blacks, Hispanics, and American 
Indians are much more likely to die 
from homicide or AIDS than are whites. 
Homicide was the fourth most common 
cause of death for black and Hispanic 
men of all ages in 1989. It ranked sixth 
among American-Indian men, eighth 
among Asian men, and 1 1th among 
while men (including Hispanics). On 
the other hand, minority men are much 
less likely to die of automobile acci- 
dents, heart disease, and — except for 
American Indians — from suicide titan 
are white men. 

There are also clear racial differ- 
ences in major causes of death among 
while and minority women. Death rates 
from diabetes for example — a disease 
exacerbated by poor nutrition and 
health care — are noticeably higher 
among black, I lispanie. and American- 
Indian women than among Asians or 
whites. Minority women also face a 
greater risk of dying f rom infections 
diseases or homicide than white women, 
and a lower risk of dying of cancer, 
heart disease, or suicide.- 1 

These cause-oWeath differentials 
affect the life expectancy of all groups. 
Howe\cr. official life expectancy 
estimates are published only for the 
black and white populations. In 1989, 
the average life expectancy at birth was 
7G.0 vcars for whites (including Hispan- 
ics) and ()9.2 years for blacks. While- life 
expectancy increased even- year during 
the 1980s for whites, it began to drop 
for African Americans after 198 4, led 
primarily by a decline for black men. 
The difference between black and white 
life expectancy grew from 5.6 years in 



1984 to 6.8 years in 1989.- This 
widening gap is a worrisome trend, 
especially because it reflects larger 
increases in homicide and AIDS deaths 
among young African-American adults. 

Sex Ratio and Age Structure 

The varied rates and patterns of 
immigration, fertility, and mortality 
among America's racial and ethnic 
minorities have shaped their age and 
sex profiles in distinctive ways. The ratio 
of men to women among Hispanics is 
unusually high, for example, reflecting 
an immigration stream dominated by 
men whose economic circumstances 
cause them to leave their families 
behind. In contrast, African Americans 
have a slightly lower ratio of men to 
women, most noticeably among voting 
adults, which is thought to reflect both 
the undercounting of Af rican-American 
men in large cities and the relatively 
high mortality among young black men. 

The difference in the age structure 
of the nation's racial and ethnic 
minorities is also striking: The age 
profile for each minority population is 
younger than that of the non-I lispanie 
white population. This difference is one 
reason for the increasing share of 
minorities in our population as forecast 
by the Census Bureau. Younger 
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U.S. Racial and Ethnic Groups by Age, 1992 
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populations haw proportionately more 
women of chilclbcaring age than do 
older populations. Consequently, they 
are likely to have more births relative to 
the white population and to increase at 
a faster rare. Even if the United States 
accepted no more immigrants before 
the middle of the next century, the 
higher fertility rales anion}.', minorities, 
combined with their youngci age 
structure, would still increase the share 
of the minority population from 25 
percent in 1990 to 38 percent by 2030/" 

The large numbers of immigrants 
among the Asian and Hispanic popula- 
tions yield a younger age profile 
because young, working-age people are 
traditionally the most willing to face the 
risks of moving to a new com my. The 
minority population is also kept young 
b\ higher birth rates and — to a lesser 
extent — by lower life expectancy. 
Currently, about one-third of U.S. 
minorities are underage 18, compared 
with one-fourth of non-Hispanic whites. 
In 1992, about 7 percent of minorities 
were age 05 and older, compared with 
IT) percent of non-Hispanic whites {see 
Figure 3, page 1 7). These patterns will 
change as minorities grow in number 
and the nation ages. 

Perhaps most important for the 
immediate future is that minorities 
account for an increasing share of the 
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Minority Share of Selected Age Groups, 1992 to 2040 
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nation's children. This increase not onl;. 
affects the racial and ethnic composition 
of the current school-age population 
but also represents the pipeline for the 
future work force and eventually for our 
older citizens. In 1992, minorities 
accounted for 32 percent of all children 
under age 18; by 2035, over half (51 
percent) of all children underage 18 
will be either Asian, Hispanic, African 
American, or American Indian. Given 
the large proportion of minority 
children who currently live in poverty or 
come from disadvantaged homes, 
policymakers will need to pay greater 
attention to the needs of America's 
minority children to ensure the nation a 
trained and competitive work force in 
the years ahead. 

Like the school-age population, the 
working-age population will also 
become incrcasingh diverse (see Figure 
4), About one-<|uarter of today's 
working-age population (ages IS to 04) 
is from a minority group; by 2040, this 
share will rise to 44 percent. 

For now, the working-age minority 
population tends to be concentrated in 
the younger half of this age category. 
While (he number of non-Hispanic 
whites in the vounger working ages ( 18 
to 44) is about twice the number ir. the 
older age group (45 to 04), the ratio of 
younger to older working-age adults is 
about three to one in the I'.S. minority 
population. 

The older working ages are the time 
when most adults mow into their prime 
earning years, and some reach the top 
ranks of management. In pin t because 
of the disparity in the age structure 
between minorities and non-Hispanic 
whites, a largely white managerial work 
force is managing an increasingly 
multiracial and multicultural group of 
workers. Many business leaders are 
recognizing the need for diversity 
training within their corporations, and 
minority advocates are keeping a 
watchful eye on signs of a "glass ceiling" 
that may exclude minorities from rising 
to the upper ranks of management. 

To date, older Americans are the age 
group least affected by the nation's 
growing racial and ethnic diversity. But 
as Figure 4 shows, the older population 
will also become more diverse as more 
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minorities join the ranks ol "senior 
( kizens." Between \\m and 201(1. for 
example, the number o! minorir\ 
elderly (ages (>"> and olden will increase 
from 4.5 million to 7.U million — a 7b 
percent increase, compared with a 1 ") 
percent increase among non-Hispanic 
white eldi rh. Minorit\ elderlv rcpre- 
sented I I percent of the population age 
l>3 and older in l ( J«»L\ but bv 2010 (heir 
share will grow to 20 percent, and bv 
2040. lo :W percent — more than double 
the current share. Asians and I lispanit s 
will be the fastest growing segments ol 
tlie older population. As .i result ol 
these c hangcv polk ies. programs, and 
even lonmiei rial pruritic is targeted at 
lodav's older population mas need to 
be reassessed to see if the\ will meet tlie 
needs of tomorrow's elderlv. 

Minority Hoaseholds 

The youthful aye structure and highei 
fertility ol minoiits groups also ai let l 
their lisinu; at langcmcnK Minorities 
are more likch titan whites to live in 
familv households with children (see 
Table :">). While at least tsuwhiitls oi 
ininoritv families int luded children in 
I WO, less than half of white families did. 
i eflcctmg the older aue structure of 
white adults. dela\ed i luidbeai tug. and 
lower fertility anionic w bite t uuples. 

i lo\ve\er. the piopoition ol marrictl- 
couple \eisus single-parent families with 
children vanes substantial^ b\ race and 
etlinit Asians are most likclv to be 
living in married-couple families with 
children. In I \W. sue h families cotn- 
pused o\ei half of all Asian familv 
households. B\ comparison. 17 percent 
of Latino. 11 percent ol American- 
Indian, and percent of white faiuih 
households t f insisted ol married 
couples with ( hildrcn. In contrast, 
single-pat cut families are most common 
anions Ai r it an-Amencan households. 
I ; ull\ one-third of Ah iian*Ameri( an 
families were female-he. ided families 
with ( hildrcn in 1 ***** I. while 2\) percent 
were marricri-i ouple families with 
children. I'Vmalc-hcarieri families with 
children accounted lor 2\ percent of 
American-Indian. 17 percent of 
1 Iispatuc. and S percent or less of Asian 
or white faniih households. 
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Household and Family Structure by Race and Ethnicity, 1 990 
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In addition to demographic trends, 
cultural traditions and economic 
diifeiences help determine the living 
arrangements ol individuals. At the 
lime ol the 1 \) l M) ( .cilsus. *JM to M) 
pei teui ol racial and ethnic minoiitics 
were not living in a JamiK household. 
I heNasi majoritvol those noniamih 
households (ranging hom 12 percent 
lor .Asians to *0 pei cent lor Alrican 
Americans) lonsisteriof individuals 
living alone. 

The age sti ucture oi a population 
contributes to the incident c of single- 
person households because clricrh 
people, particularls widows, ohen li\e 
alone. The propensity in live alone was 
highest among blacks and whites and 
lowest among Asians and Hispanic s. 
This dillcrencc ma\ retlett different 
cultural norms as well. Main research- 
ers have noted the tendent v for Asian 
ht)iiseho|tls to include extended faiuih 
units; others have noted the greater 
tenflencvol voting Hispanics. especially 
women, to live with their parents until 
marriage.-* 1 These living patterns max he 
even more pronouncetl among recent 
immigrants, who mav be less able to 
alford a home ot their own even if thev 
preterit. 



Where Minorities Live 

Ahhough minorities ;n<* found in e\er\ 
I'.S. legion, slate, and metiopnliiaii 
area. ihe\ arc dispersed utie\enl\ 
around die cnumiv There arc large 
concentrations in some pla< es, while 
there are iclaiivelv lew niinoritA 
Ahum leans in vasth moie plat es. ( her 
hall ol Amei ua's minoni\ population 
li\es in juNi live states: ( ialifoi ma, I exas. 
New \ 1 11 k, Floiida. 01 Illinois; 20 
percent live in ( ialifornia alone. 

African Americans 

I he iegional location ol dilfereni 
uunni in gioups is linked m historic al 
cm umstances and niigiation si reams. 
Alth* uii>h Ahi( an Ameru ans mav he die 
most wideh dispensed minoi u\ group, 
thev .tic Mill ln..n|\ concentrated in 
southern si.ues isee Figui e ">i. As late as 
I *) 1 0. sn percent ol all hlacks lesided in 
(he South, a lcgac\ o! the pie ( ivil W'ai 
plant. uiou economv •'■ iliac ks started to 
move to die indiistiial ( iii'"- o! the 
Noithwhen the i heap lahoi supplied 
bv Furopeau immigrants was c ut oil 
din inv* Woi Id W'ai I. hollowing Woi Id 
VVai II. hlacks began to ungrate to a lew 
laigc cities in the West. ( ahlornia in 
panic ul. ir. Drawn 1a ( ialilorma's sirong 
et iinuun and a iclainelv moie benign 
< Innate ol late lelations. Mrican 
\ihcm k ans in ( laliioi ma luw gcneialh 
lared well lelaiixe to hl.u ks in oihei 
pat ts ol the c outiliv-' And. I'.I'.MI ( ensiis 
data < onlii ni that westei u i liies h.ue 
lower levels ol i evidential segi elation. 
I lowevei . a m.i|ont\ ol hla< ks i .*) I 
percent) still lived in the Si null in |un i j. 
Anoihei :17 percent ol Alrtc .in Amcrt- 
( ans lived in metropolu.in aieas ol die 
\oiiheast and Midwest m IWJ. with 
ahout H perc cut in the West. 

Hispanics 

I lispatiK s aie highh i onccntraied in 
the Southwest, as shown in Figure n. 
page 1*2. Five southwestern states (Cali- 
lornia. Ai 'zona. New Mexic o. ( olorado 
and Texas) were home to til percent o( 
I'.S. Ilispamcsin V.W. Ovci hall lived 
m )ust rwo s,;mcs: (.alilornia and Fcxas. 
While main southwestern Latinos ate 
lecciu tin in infants, others ate dese en- 
dants ol the Mexicans and Spanish who 




African Americans he van moving from the South to northern 
industrial cities around (he time of World War /. 



settled this ten iioiA generations ago. he- 
lore (he aiea belonged to the I 'nited 
St<ues. Moie leeent itiuiiit>i ;mi*» lioni 
MeNico and ( .entral Amei ic a ai e drawn 
to this region bee ause ol itsc lose prox- 
iinitv to their home countries, cmplov- 
ment opportunities, and well-established 
Latino communities. ( )utside the South- 
west. New Vork and Florida house the 
largest ( onccntraiions ol latinos. In 
I ( JS>f ), .ilmost id percent lived in New 
Vork and 7 pciceni live'd in Florida. 

The geographic concentration ol spe- 
cific Hispanic populations is even moi e 
striking. Over lour-lifths iS!* peicent i ol 
Mexican Americans ai e located in the 
Southwest <71 percent in Texas and 
( .aliform;' alone), (>K percent ol Puerto 
Ricam ate in (lie Northeast (primarih 
New Vork and New Jersev }. and 70 per- 
< mi ol Cubans are in the South, with <>."> 
perc ent in Flot *da alone, Geographic 
c oncenUMtions like these make it impoi- 
tant to lock bevond national averages to 
better understand Latino Americans. 



Asians 

Asian and Pacific Islanders arc also 
concentrated in the West (see Figure 7, 
page 24). Over half (56 percent) lived 
in that region in 1990. While many are 
members of recent immigrant groups, 
others are descendants of workers 
brought to western states beginning in 
the mid-1 800s to work as laborers on the 
railroads, or Asians who came in various 
immigration waves early in the 20th 
century. Most recent Asian immigrants 
have entered the United States through 
either ( California or New York. Next to 
(California, New York has the highest 
concentration of Asians, with Hawaii a 
close third. In 1990. 39 percent of all 
Asian Americans lived in California, 10 
percent lived in New York, and 9 
percent lived in Hawaii. 

Like Hispanics, different Asian and •> 
Pacific Islander groups tend to live in 
specific states and regions. However, the 
largest share of ncarlv even- Asian group 
lives in California. Sixtv percent of U.S. 
Chinese live in California or New York, 
while about two-thirds of Filipinos and 
Japanese live in either California or 
Hawaii. Asian Indian and Korean 
populations are somewhat less concen- 
trated geographical.lv. although large 
communities have grown up in a 
handful of states, including Illinois, New 
Jersey, and Texas, as well as California 
and New York. Resettlement schemes in 
the 1980s for Southeast Asian refugees 
created pockets of Asians in other states. 
Nearlv one-fifth of the U.S. Hmong 
population live in Minnesota, for 
example, and just over one-sixth live in 
Wisconsin. Over one-tenth of American 
Vietnamese live in Texas, the largest 
group of Vietnamese outside California. 

American Indians 

American Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts 
are also concentrated in the West. 
Nearlv half (48 percent) lived in that re- 
gion in 1990 (see Figure H. page 26). To 
some extent the present location of 
American-Indian populations reflects 
government policies and private prac- 
tices that caused the svstematic elimina- 
tion of Indians in the eastern part of the 
U.S. during the 1800s. Manv Indians 
were killed, others were forced to move 
west. In the 20th centurv. urban reloca- 



tion programs further redistributed the 
American-Indian population .-^ 

Oklahoma is home to the largest 
number of American Indians, a direct 
result of forced removals from eastern 
states during the 1800s. In 1990, 
Oklahoma included 250,000 Indians, 
followed closely in number by Califor- 
nia and Arizona with about 200,000 
each. New Mexico, with 130,000 
American Indians, is the only other 
state with a large Indian population. 
The large Indian population in 
California resulted in part from 
relocation programs carried out in the 
1950s and 1960s. 

About one-third of American 
Indians live on reservations or other 
Indian areas, many with extremely small 
populations. The Navajo Reservation 
and Trust Lands, which extend from 
Arizona into New Mexico and Utah, is 
by far the largest Indian enclave in the 
country. The 1990 Census enumerated 
143,000 Navajos and other Indians in 
this area — but this is known to be an 
undercount. An estimated 12 percent 
of the populations living on reservations 
may have been missed in the census."' 

Eskimos and Aleuts are heavily 
concentrated in .Alaska. Over three- 
fourths of Eskimos (78 percent), and 42 
percent of Aleuts live there. Another 9 
percent of Eskimos and 26 percent of 
Aleuts live in Pacific Coast states. 

Urban Living 

As a group, minorities are more likelv 
than whites to live in cities and metro 
politan areas. The 1990 Census showed 
that 86 percent of minorities lived in 
metro areas, compared with 75 percent 
of non-Hispanic whites. Except for 
.American Indians and Alaska Natives, 
well over half of even* minority group 
resides in metropolitan areas. 

Blacks and .American Indians are the 
only minority groups with anv signifi- 
cant rural presence. More than half of 
all American Indians live in rural areas, 
many on reservations. About one out of 
six African Americans resided in rural 
areas in 1990 — primarily in the South. 

Minorities now account for more 
than half the population in manv of the 
nation's largest cities. Of the eight L'.S. 
cities with over a million residents, only 
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iwo (San Diego and Philadelphia) have 
populations in which non-1 Iispanic 
whites arc the majority and non- 
\ Iispanic whites are likelv to lose their 
majority status in these c ities within a 
lew \ears. The combined populations of 
the lour major minorm groups made 
up 41 percent ol San Diego's popula- 
tion, and -\H percent of Philadelphia's 
population in 1990. Amontj the 'JO 
lars* *st U.S. cities. 9 are a majority non- 
I Iispanic white. 4 are a majoriiv Alricau 
\nierican. and 1 < it\ lias a niajoritv 
Hispanic population (see I'ahlcu'. 

I lie inowini* niinoiils share ol urhan 
populations is reflected in the shifting 
makeup of local gouTninents. and has 
contributed directh to a new generation 
of minorits politicians. Mam of the 
nation's minoritv politicians gained 
national prominence as mavors of large 
cities. in< hiding two members of 
President Bill Clinton's cabinet (Henrv 
Cisneros and Frederico Penal. 



Within America's metropolitan areas, 
minorities are heavilv. and incrcasingU . 
concentrated in central cities. Because 
non-Hispanic whites have been moving 
out of the large citv centers faster than 
minorities, minorities are becoming a 
larger segment of central-citv popula- 
tions. In some metropolitan areas, the 
influx of recent immigrants is increasing 
the minoritv populations in central 
cities. Between 1 OHO and 1990. the mi- 
noritv share of ccntral-citv populations 
climbed from Xi to over 40 percent. 

1 he growing minoritv share of 
rcniral-ci(\ populations is occurring ai 
the same time that inner-ciiv job oppor- 
tunities are receding. paniruIarK for 
\oung people. The restructuring of the 
American economv has elimina* d 
manv traditional cnirv-lcvel jobs in 
manufacturing and other industries lo- 
aned in cities. Meanwhile, sitburbani/a- 
tion has moved mam en irv -level service 
jobs farther from where minorities li\e. 
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Furthermore, the entry-level jobs avail- 
able in central cities tend to pay lower 
wages than similar jobs in the suburbs. 
One study found that wages in fast-food 
chains increased the farther the restau- 
rant was from the city center. 1 " 

Despite the increasing concentration 
of minorities in central cities, a growing 
number have been moving into the sub- 
urbs, particularly in large metropolitan 
areas. Minorities accounted for 18 per- 
cent of suburbanites in 1990, up from 
13 percent in 1980. The share of all 
blacks living in the suburbs rose from 27 
percent in 1980 to 32 percent in 1990. 
The percentage of Ilispanics living in 
suburbs rose from 40 to 43 percent over 
the decade, while among Asians it grew 
from 48 to 51 percent.* 1 just over one- 
fourth of American Indians lived in sub- 
urban areas in 1990. w 

In most metropolitan areas, the 
minority share of suburban populations 
increased during the 1980s. Suburbani- 
zation of minorities has been most 
pronounced in western cities — where 51 
percent of minorities and 62 percent of 
non-Hispanic whites lived in suburban 
areas in 1990. The trend is least 
pronounced in the North, where 27 
percent of minorities lived in suburbs, 
compared with 70 percent of non- 
Hispanic whites. 

Since this movement coincides with 
increasing incomes for many minority 
families, suburbs with large minority 
populations are now identified on the 
maps that businesses use for locating 
affluent consumers. Starting in the late 
1980s, for example, the shopping center 
industry began to build new centers in 
areas with large minority populations 
and to select retailers and merchandise 
that reflected the preferences of specific 
minority groups. t:< 

Central Cities and Segregation 

Some analysts are concerned that only 
the more affluent minorities are moving 
to the suburbs, creating a greater 
concentration of poor, disadvantaged 
racial and ethnic minorities in cities." 11 
The continued concentration of 
minorities in central cities is related to 
several factors. First, cities are the port 
of entry for Asian, Hispanic, and other 
minority immigrants. Second, large 



industrial cities — where segregated 
neighborhoods were the rule — 
absorbed most of the millions of 
southern blacks who moved north after 
1910. Third, discriminatory real estate 
practices and de facto segregation 
restrained the movement of minorities 
to the suburbs at the same time that 
non-Hispanic whites were moving out 
of central cities. Fourth, since minori- 
ties are disproportionately poor, many 
cannot afford to move to more expen- 
sive suburbs. In 1987, for example, 
minorities comprised 49 percent of 
residents of public or subsidized 
housing. About one in ten while renters 
lived in public or subsidized housing in 
1987, compared with 29 percent of 
black, 27 percent of American-Indian, 
10 percent of Latino, and 12 percent of 
Asian renters. r ' 

Similar factors have perpetuated the 
residential segregation of minoritv 
groups within cities. A recent stud\ of 
1990 Omits data by demographers 
Roderick Harrison and Daniel 
Weinberg examined residential segrega- 
tion for all major minority groups in all 
U.S. metro areas. They concluded that 
"blacks suffer the most segregation. 
American Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts 
have roughly the same level of segrega- 
tion as Asians or Pacific Islanders, but 
both have lower levels than Hispanics." 
They also found little change in these 
levels since 1980.*' In another study, 
conducted in the New York metropoli- 
tan area, demographers Richard Alba 
and John Logan found that after adjust- 
ing for differences in family size and 
educational attainment, Asian Ameri- 
cans were fully integrated in the sub- 
urbs, Hispanics were somewhat inte- 
grated, and blacks were largely segre- 
gated/* 7 Of course, outside metropolitan 
areas, many American Indians are 
highly segregated by virtue of living on 
reservations or other Indian areas. 

Residential segregation patterns 
differ across the country. In general, the 
most segregated cities for blacks are the 
old industrial cities in the Northeast 
and Midwest. Except for Chicago, the 
most segregated cities for Hispanics are 
all in the Northeast. For Asian Ameri- 
cans, cities in California tend to be the 
most segregated, and for American 
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Indians, the most segregated cities are 
in the West and Midwest. w 

Residential segregation is accounted 
lor by racial discrimination, both past 
and present, as well as bv personal 
preference. One recent study of Los 
Angeles residents, for example, found 
that most minorities prefer to live in 
areas where their ethnic or racial group 
comprises at least 40 percent of the 
population.*" While public policies have 
sought to end involuntary segregation, 
reflecting the general consensus that 
discrimination in housing banns 
society, "there is no similar consensus 
on whether residential segregation is 
inherently problematic if and when it 
might instead relied the reasonably free 
and unconstrained decisions and 
choices ol people — especially of 
minorities — to reside among people ol' 
similar heritage and cultuie.""' Such 
communities can offer crucial support 
to their residents, as have ethnic Italian, 
Polish, or Greek neighborhoods in 
some cities. 

Racial differences in perceptions of 
what constitutes an integrated neighbor- 
hood may also help sustain residential 
segregation. In ;i recent study, for 
example, blacks in several large cities 
expressed a preference for neighbor- 
hoods that were equally divided among 
blacks and whites. Most whites preferred 
to live in an "integrated" neighborhood 
in which 80 percent of the residents 
were white and only 20 percent black." 

Discriminatory housing practices and 
the decision to live near others of the 
same racial or ethnic group both 
determine residential patterns, as do 
income or other economic factors. 
While the relative role of each of these 
fa< tors max be difficult to ascertain, the 
location of; persons' residence remains 
important. Where people live often 
signifies their socioeconomic status, and 
can affect their chances of employment 
or determine their ability to borrow 
money. Neighborhoods differ in the 
caliber of schools and services, and the 
likelihood of being affected bv crime. 

Residential segregation is one of the 
fundamental features that distinguishes 
minorities from the majority society. 
While it may serve as a source of 
strength, by virtue of the support a 



cohesive community can provide, it can 
also hinder advancement. Using the 
conventional measures of success, 
minorities are unlikely to advance in 
L'.S. society unless they interact with 
the majority society outside ethnic 
communities. 

Educational 
Achievement 

For most Americans, education is the 
key to a good job and promising future. 
Enhancing the education levels of 
minorities is considered crucial for 
socioeconomic advancement. In 
addition, upgrading the skills and 
education of minorities is crucial if the 
United Slates is to compete in the global 
economy of the 21st century. 

While educational attainment has 
increased for all racial and ethnic 
groups in the United States, a smaller 
percentage of minority st ..(dents than 
non-I lispanic whites graduate from high 
school, on average. This is an increas- 
ingly serious problem because the 
nation's economic restructuring 
portends bleak job prospects for high 
school dropouts. 1 - Smaller percentages 
of minorities than whites get the college 
or postgraduate degrees that provide 
access to jobs with the highest pay and 
greatest potential for advancement. 
During the 1980s, college graduates 
were virtually the only group whose 
income increased, after adjusting 
for inflation. 11 

The parents of today's minority 
youths often had less formal education 
than their white counterparts. Because 
parents' educational level is often linked 
to a student's academic performance," 
minority students may start school at a 
disadvantage. Nevertheless, educational 
attainment increased for all the minority 
groups — as it die among non-Hispanic 
whites — over the past decade. The per- 
centages graduating from high school 
and attending four or more years of col- 
lege improved most for African Ameri- 
cans and American Indians. As a result, 
educational disparities within minority 
groups have grown, contributing to in- 
creased economic polarization. 

Among young adults, Hispanics have 
the lowest educational attainment, while 
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non-Hispanic whites and Asians have 
the highest (see Figure 9). Sixty percent 
of Latinos ages 25 to 44 had graduated 
f'roi.i high school in 1992, compared 
with about 90 percent of Asians and 
non-Hispanic whites. 

The generally lower attainment levels 
of I Iispanics are only partially explained 
by the large numbers oi l Iispanic immi- 
grants who completed little formal edu- 
cation in their home country, hi 1980, 
40 percent of foreign-born IHspanics 
were high school graduates. Only 
slightly more, 53 percent, of American- 
born I Iispanic adults were high school 
graduates in that year.'*' Many Hispanic 
students come front homes in which 
little English is spoken; and limited En- 
glish language proficiency has also been 
blamed for holding back I Iispanics. 

I Iispanics are also less likely than 
other minority groups to attend or 
graduate from college. One-fourth of 
young Hispanic adults had attended 
college in 1992, compared with over 
one-hall of non-I Iispanic whiles and 
two-thirds of Asians. 

Next to Hispanics, American Indians 
are least likely to graduate f rom high 
school or college. Some American- 
Indian students also have limited 
English proficiency,"' and that language 
barrier, along with uneven access to 
good schools, may explain some of the 
lower educational attainment of 
Indians. I'ntil recent decades, many 
reservation Indians attended boarding 
schools that stressed cultural assimila- 
tion rather than academic achievement. 
Native languages and religious practices 
were forbidden, encouraging manv 
childien to avoid attending school 
altogether. In 1980, just over half (5C> 
percent) of American Indians over age 
24 had completed 12 or more years of 
school. 17 by 1990, about two-thirds of 
American Indians over age 21 were high 
school graduates, according to the 
census; and more than three-fourths of 
the younger adults (ages 25 to 44) had 
graduated from high school by 1992, 
according to survey data. Just over 40 
percent of young American-Indian 
adults had attended or graduated from 
college in 1992. 

The lower educational attainment 
among African Americans is a vestige of 



past discrimination that denied educa- 
tional opportunities to huge numbers 
of blacks, especially in the rural South. 
In 1970, only about one-third of Afri- 
can-American adults had graduated 
from high school. lK Among younger 
blacks who grew up after the major civil 
rights advances, the share graduating 
from high school was 8 1 percent in 
1992, approaching the percentage for 
whites and Asians. 1,1 However, voting 
non-Hispanic whites are still twice as 
likely, and Asians three times as likely as 
young African Americans to complete 
f our or more years of college. 

About 90 percent of both Asians and 
non-I Iispanic whites graduate from 
high school, but Asians are more* likeh 
than whites to complete four or more 
years of college. Among the high school 
graduating class of 1980, for example, 
4 r i percent of Asian-American students 
had enrolled in a four-year college by 
the following fall, compared with 32 
percent of non-I Iispanic whites, 28 
percent of blacks, 17 percent of 
I Iispanics, and 15 perc ent of American 
Indians.' 1 " The educational success of 
Asians and Pacific Islanders may he best 
exemplified by the share who continue 
beyond a four-year college degree. 
Almost one out of sewn (M percent) 
Asians and Pacific Islanders age 25 or 
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Educational Attainment of Young Adults by Race and 
Ethnicity, 1992 
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T able 7 

Labor Force Participation by Educational Attainment and 
Race and Ethnicity, 1 992 
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older have a graduate or professional 
degree — almost mire the percentage 
for wliites (8 percent) and three to four 
times the rates lor other minorities,*' 1 

The high educational attainment ol 
Asians is partly explained by the recent 
immigration streams f rom Pacific Rim 
countries. Many of today's Asian adults 
came to the United States specifically to 
attend universities. Others came already 
holding college degrees. 

The evolution of the economy 
suggests that proficiency in mathematics 
and science will be increasingly impor- 
tant in obtaining well-paying jobs. 
Minority children differ considerably in 
this specific aspect of education. Among 
public school eighth-graders, <I4 j reent 
of Asian children were enrolled in 
algebra or advanced mathematics in 
1988, compared with 31 percent of 
whites, 25 percent of blacks. 18 percent 
of Hispanics, and 14 percent of Ameri- 
can Indians/ 1 ' In contrast, If) percent of 
American-Indian eighth-graders were 
enrolled in remedial mathematics, as 
were 11 percent of Hispanics, 10 
percent of blacks, 7 percent of Asians, 
and 0 percent of whites. These differ- 
ences persisted even for students with 
similar socioeconomic characteristics, 
giving rise to charges that many 
minorities are channeled into less 
advanced classes, limiting their options 
for further study/' 1 
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The World of Work 

Despite the education gap between 
many minority and white Americans, 
overall increases in educational attain- 
ment have improved minorities' 
occupational status and income. 
However, minorities who do achieve 
higher educational levels and enter 
higher status jobs still encounter 
barriers to advancement. And they do 
not reap the same financial rewards 
from education as do their while 
counterparts/' Aside from questions of 
fairness, the growing size of the minority 
population makes the full participation 
of all racial and ethnic groups in the 
labor force increasingly important for 
the United States. The share of minori- 
ties in the civilian labor force grew from 
18 percent in 1980 to 22 percent in 
1990. By 2005, minorities could account 
for 28 percent of the U.S. labor force/'*' 

In general, minorities are just as 
likely as whites to be in the labor force. 
Between 150 and 60 percent of working- 
age adults in the major racial and ethnic 
groups were in the labor force in 1992. 
And, as educational attainment in- 
creases, so does the likelihood of 
working. At least 80 percent of college- 
educated Americans f rom all groups 
were in the labor force in 1992 (see 
'fable 7). In contrast, less than 40 
percent of non-Hispanic minorities 
without a high school diploma were in 
the labor force. The relatively high 
percentage of less-educated Latinos who 
were working may reflect the greater 
availability of low-skilled jobs in areas 
with concentrations of Hispanic 
immigrants, as well as a smaller percent- 
age of young adults in college. At the 
same time, limited job opportunities in 
rural areas may depress the work force 
rates among American Indians and 
African Americans. 

Economic restructuring during the 
1980s also eliminated man)' jobs in the 
large industrial cities of the Northeast 
and Midwest which haw large African- 
American populations. Sociologist 
William Julius Wilson, among others, 
posits that the loss of well-paying 
manufacturing jobs in large northern 
cities has been especially problematic 
for African-American men . M At the same 



lime, while i his restructuring reduced 
oppot utilities lor less-educated men. ii 
increased job choices lor women at all 
educational levels. During tin* i*)S()s, 
women's wages rose relative to men's 
wages, considerably narrowing die 
disparity between the two. ,: 

In general, men are more likelv to he 
working than women. In l ( .) { J^. labor 
forte participation rales lor males 
ranged from a low ol ()S percent for 
blacks to a high ol 80 percent for 
I Hspauics. wiih non-1 lispanic whites at 
7."j percent. The range ol participation 
rates anioni; lein.iles is much narrower, 
i nnning h<«m .VJ percent for Anieriran 
Indians 10 peicent for non-1 lispamc 



white women. The difference between 
male and female participation rates is 
vmailest among African Americans — 
refleciing I he relativelv low rates f or 
black men as well as the traditionallv 
high peicentage of black women in the 
labor lore e. 

Among Mrican Americans, the 
divergent labor force and earnings 
trends for men and women mav have 
made marriage less attractive IhiancialK 
lb - some black women. Some analvsts 
ihh.k the smaller gap in labor force 
participation rates and earnings ol 
Af rit .in-American men and women 
contributed to the high rate of female- 
headed i.miilies.'' 



Box 4 

Activities of Young Adults 

. \s young people prepare to leave 
high school and heg ; n their adult life, 
thev aie confronted with mahv" 
choices. Die major activities of people 
in their late teens and earlv twenties 
provide clues regarding their f uture. 

Two of the major activities of 
voung adults are school and work. 
According to survey data, nearlv half 
(49 percent) of Asian Americans ages 
10 to 1M were in school full time in 
1991. well above the percentage in 
any other group, including non- 
Hispanic whites. The worrisome 



segment in each group are the young 
adults who are neitner working nor in 
school. Wlitle these vouths mav be 
engagect'iu sv»n:? other activity — they 
may be home caring r or children, Ibr 
example — thevmaynoi be develop 
ing the skills or experience needed to 
achieve economic self-sutticiency. In 
1991. about one-sixth of voung blacks 
and Hispanics were neither working 
nor studving in school, compared 
with fewer than an eighth of Asian 
Americans and a tenth of non- 
Hispanic whites. 



Major Activities of Young Minorities, 1991 
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Labor Force Status for U.S. Racial and Ethnic Groups, 1992 
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The nation's policunakcis arc 
mining iheii attention in ( hand's in 
the transition ol \oung people from 
school to win k within the current 
economic climate. l itis school-io-work 
transition lias become inr;casmgl\ 
problematic, cspccialh loi nunohtics.'' 
Although more minorin \oulh aie 
graduating from high school than e\er 
before. \oung minorities are (hiding it 
more difficult to nain a iooihold in the 
work world. African-Americ an vouihs 
have had more trouble entering the 
work force than Hispanic s. although 
blacks are more likeK than Hispanicsto 
have finished high school. During the 
1980s. roughU MO percent ol both while 
and Latino men had obtained a full- 
time job bv age 'JO. compared with less 
than -0 percent ot black men. A similar 
pattern prevailed lor women, although 
these race and ethnic differences 
vanished lor women with equivalent 
abilitv scores and familv backgrounds."" 



Main people in the labor lorce do 
not currenth hold a job. but are "ac- 
ti\el\ seeking employment." These arc' 
the individuals who comprise the offi- 
cial imemplo\ment statistics. Kxccpt for 
Vsians. minorities of both sexes are 
more likelv than whites to Ik* uncniplov- 
ed (see Figure 10) . African-American 
and American-Indian men were nearlv 
three times as likelv as white men (in- 
t hiding I lispanicsl to be imemplo\cd 
in 1990. Hispanic men were twice as 
likeK as whiles to be unemplmed. The 
pattern is similar among women. 

I'nemplovment statistic s do not 
capture the number ol discouraged 
workers — people who ha\e gi\en up 
liope of .finding a job. Neither do thev 
reflect the number of underemploved 
individuals — people who are working 
part-time, or in jobs tor which thev are 
ovcrqualificd. Both discouraged and 
underemplo\ed workers are encrrepre* 
seated among minorities." 1 



Occupation 

Among employed Americans, non- 
I lispanic whites and Asians are more 
likely to hold white-collar jobs, ranging 
from managerial and professional to 
clerical (see Table 8) . Furthermore, 
whites and Asians are more likely than 
Hispanics, African Americans, or 
American Indians to work in the more 
prestigious managerial and professional 
white-collar occupations rather than less 
prestigious white-collar jobs such as 
typists or sales clerks. 

Non-1 lispanic whites and Asians are 
less likely than Hispanics, African 
Americ ans, or American Indians to 
work in lower-paving semi-skilled jobs, 
or as service workers. Aid, while the 
share of U.S. workers in farming, 
fishing, or forestry is quite small, it is 
highest among Hispanics — because of 
the large number of Hispanic migrant 
farmworkers — and among American 
Indians — because of the large numbers 
living in rural areas. 

While minorities are clustered in the 
lower-status occupations, and many 
continue to face discrimination in 
hiring and promotions, the occupa- 
tional status of minorities has been 
improving. The percentage of blacks in 
managerial and professional occupa- 
tions increased from 14 percent in 1980 
to 17 percent in 1990. Tin* percentage 
in managerial prof essional jobs rose 
slightly over the period for Hispanics 
(from 12 to 13 percent) and American 
Indians (from In* to 17 percent). Soon- 
to-lx*-released census data are likelv to 
show even greater change in the 
occupational status of American-born 
I lispanic s over the decade. 

As doors open for some minorities, 
thev of ten reveal closed doors farther 
along the career path. With more 
minorities entering higher-status jobs, 
the "glass ceiling" that separates 
minorities from executive suites and 
lx>ard rooms will undoubtedly be an 
important issue during the 1990s. 

Income, Wealth, and 
Business Ownership 

Asians earn higher incomes than either 
whites or other minorities, to some 



extent reflecting their higher educa- 
tional attainment and higher-status 
jobs. At nearly $37,000 per year, the 
median household income of Asians 
was 17 percent higher than that of 
whites ($31,400) m 1989, while the 
incomes of all other minority groups 
were significantly lower. The median 
household income was lowest among 
blacks and American Indians, about 
$20,000 per year, while Hispanics 1 
median household income was just over 
$24,000 (see Figure 1 1, page 34). 

Except for American Indians, all 
rati? I and ethnic groups experienced 
an increase in real median household 
income during the 1980s. Asians 
enjoyed a nearly 8 percent increase in 
real household income during the 
1980s. This is remarkable considering 
that a high percentage of Asian 
Americans are immigrants — tradition- 
ally a low-income group. But the high 
education levels and financial resources 
of many Asian immigrants probably 
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Figure 1 1 

Median Household Income by Race and Ethnicity, 1979 
and 1989 
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counterbalanced the disadvantages 
associated with being recent arrivals. 

The income gap between whites and 
Hispanics and blacks changed little, 
while the income advantage of whites 
over Native Americans widened. The 
deteriorating level of real household 
income among American Indians may 
be linked to the fact thai a majority of 
Indians live in rural areas, and many 
rural economies suffered during the 
1980s.' 12 Furthermore, Indians tend to 
live in some of the poorest rural areas in 
the country. 

The reasons for the income dispari- 
ties between whites and minorities and 
among minority groups are complex 
and not easily measured. However, 
three factors that are clearly relevant 
and can be quantified are education, re- 
gion of residence, and family structure. 

Education 

The generally lower educational 
attainment of minorities does not 
completely explain the gaps in income. 
Whites have higher incomes than 
minorities with the same education, 
even Asians. And although blacks have 
higher educational levels than Hispan- 



ics, Hispanic income is well above that 
of blacks. Asians have higher earnings 
than other minorities with the same 
education, but they must complete 
more education than whites to earn 
comparable salaries. 

In short, the financial rewards for 
education are lower for minorities than 
for whites, and they are not consistent 
across minority groups. The economic 
benefit for each additional year a non- 
Hispanic white student stays in school is 
nearly 50 percent higher than for a 
black student, and over two times higher 
than for a Hispanic student. 

On average, non-Hispanic whites 
earn an additional $3,000 for each year 
of education completed.™ For Asians the 
figure is $2,300, while it is $2,500 for 
Indians, $L90 M for blacks, and only 
$1,200 for Hispanics. Undoubtedly, part 
of this gap arises from racial discrimina- 
tion in hiring and promotions; another 
portion may reflect differences in the 
quality of education attained. 

Residential location 

Some of the income differences among 
groups may be explained by the higher 
average incomes in cities or geographic 
regions where minorities are concen- 
trated. Most Asians live in large cities of 
the West or Northeast where salaries 
and living costs are high. In New York, 
Dallas, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D.C., for example, median 
income for whites including Hispanics 
was above that of Asians in 1989. In Los 
Angeles-Long Beach and Chicago — two 
cities where the white population con- 
tains a large number of Hispanics — 
.Asian and white incomes are the same. 
If income data were available for non- 
lispanic whites in these cities, it is likely 
that their median income would be 
'bove that of .Asians. On the other hand, 
a large share of blacks live in the rural 
South and a large share of Indians live 
on rural reservations — areas with lower 
incomes and living costs. 

Family type 

Blacks, Hispanics, and Indians are more 
likely than whites or /Asians to live in 
single-parent families with children. 
This could contribute to their lower 
median incomes because single-parent 
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families have lower incomes than 
married-couple families, in part because 
there are fewer potential workers in the 
household. In 1991, the median family 
income for all married-couple families 
was $4 1 ,000 per year, more than twice 
that of female-headed families 
($1 7,000) . fil However, even among 
maiTied couples, median income is 
lower among minorities. The median 
for black married couples is 81 percent 
that of non-Hispanic whites, and the 
median for Hispanic couples is 65 
percent that of non-Hispanic whites. 

Income Diversity 

While income rose moderately for most 
minority groups during the 1980s, a 
growing segment within each group 
entered upper middle-class, even 
affluent, income levels. The number of 
minority households with inflation- 
adjusted incomes of $50,000 or more 
grew from 1 .7 million in 1979 to 3.1 
million in I ( >89. Part of this increase 
resulted from the rapid growth of 
minority populations over the decade, 
but it also reflects significant income 
growth witkm minority groups. 

The share of households with annual 
incomes of $50,000 or more expanded 
most for Asians during the 1980s, rising 
from 27 to 35 percent. In contrast, the 
share of whites receiving 550,000 or 
more grew from 22 to 26 percent 
during the same period. A much 
smaller percentage (16 percent) of 
Hispanics were in the upper income 
category in 1989, but this was still an 
improvement over 1979. Only about 13 
percent of Native Americans and 
African Americans were in the $50,000 
or greater category in 1989. This 
represented a significant gain for 
blacks, while the percentage of Ameri- 
can Indians in the $50,000 or more 
category rose only 1 percentage point 
over the decade. 

Household income reflects the num- 
ber of earpos in a household as well as 
the income of each earner. There is 
some evidence that an increase in the 
number of rwo-earncr African-American 
households rather than a rise in per- 
sonal earnings is primarily responsible 
for the growing affluence among 
blacks.' 6 African-American households 



tend to have fewer workers compared 
with other racial and ethnic groups, 
however. In 1992, 46 percent of white 
households (including white Hispanic 
households) had two or more workers, 
compared with 36 percent of black 
households and 49 percent of Hispanic 
households. 1 "' In 1990, 18 percent of 
.Asian families had three or more earn- 
ers, compared with 14 percent of non- 
Hispanic white families." 7 

The economic success of some 
minorities provides positive role models, 
for minority youth as well as wider 
access to power and greater financial 




Asians are more likely than other minorities— hut less likely than 
whites— to own a business. 



The median net 
worth of whites is 
about 10 times 
that of blacks or 
Latinos. 



resources for minority communities. 
However, this same success has con- 
vinced many Americans that racial 
discrimination no longer hinders the 
advancement of U.S. minorities. Within 
minority groups, the movement of some 
into the middle and upper class while a 
sizeable number remain in poverty 
strains minority group cohesion. 

Accumulated Wealth 

Incomes have increased for minorities, 
but minorities still lag far behind whites 
in terms of net savings or accumulated 
or inherited assets — their net wealth. 
Accumulated wealth is a critical 
dimension of economic status because it 
can cushion the impact of sudden 
health problems, unexpected unem- 
ployment, cr other emergencies that 
strike families. It also helps pay college 
costs for children, or the down payment 
on a house. 

The median net worth of whites is 
about 10 times that of blacks or Latinos 
(see Table 9) . Differences in family stnic- 
ture account for some of this disparity. S|>c- 
cifically, non-Asian minorities have more 
female-headed households. In 1988, the 
median net wealth of all married-couple 
households ($57,100) was more than four 
times that of female-headed households 
(SI 3,600). 1 lowevcr, the huge wealth gap 
exists even for similar household types. 
Among married-couple households, the 
median wealth of whites (including His- 
panics) is four to five umes that of blacks or 
Hispanics. The median wealth of white fe- 
male-headed households was $25,500 in 
1988, more than SO times that of black or 
Hispanic female-headed households — in 
part because a large sharp of white female 
householders are widows who arc more 
likely to own a home or have other assets. 

While data on the accumulated 
wealth of Asians and American Indians 
are not available, measures of home- 
ownership and business ownership pro- 
vide important clues to their assets. 

Homeownership 

Equity in a home is the largest single 
source of wealth for most Americans. 
Consequently, owning a home is an im- 
portant determinant of economic well- 
being. While rates vary among groups, 
all minority groups have homeowner- 



Table 9 

Median Net Worth of Households 
by Race and Ethnicity, 1988 





White 


African 
American 


Hispanic 1 


All households' 


$44,400 


$3,800 


$5,500 


Married-couple 








households 


61.400 


14.900 


5 2.300 


Female house- 








holders 


25.500 


700 


500 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports 

P-70.no. 22 (1990). 

ship rates 14 to 25 percentage points 
below those of whites (including His- 
panics). In 1990, 68 percent of white 
households owned homes. Just over half 
of American-Indian and Asian-American 
households owned homes in 1990, while 
just over 40 percent of Hispanic and 
black households owned a home. 

Homeownership is surprisingly low 
among Asians and Pacific Islanders 
given their relatively high income levels. 
One reason for this apparent anomaly is 
the large share of recent Asian immi- 
grants who may not have been here long 
enough to accumulate enough money 
for a down payment. Another factor is 
the concentration of Asians and Pacific 
Islanders in cities with the nation's most 
expensive housing. For example, about 
one-third of all Asians and Pacific 
Islanders reside in Los Angeles, New- 
York, Honolulu, or San Francisco, where 
the median value of owner-occupied 
houses ranged from $209,000 to 
$332,400 in 1990— several times the 
national median home value of $79,100. 
Many middle-class Asians are priced out 
of the housing market in these cities. 

Business Ownership 

The rapid growth of the minority popu- 
lation and a surge in business activity 
within minority groups is changing the 
profile of U.S. business owners. The 
number of minority-owned firms grew 
bv nearly half a million during the mid- 
1980s, increasing from 757,000 in 1982 
to 1,222,000 in 1987. The minority share 
of all U.S. businesses rose from 6 to 9 
percent over the same period. 
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The number of Hispanic-owned 
firms surged between 1982 and 1987, 
and now nearly equals the number 
owned by African Americans (see Table 
10). These two minority groups own just 
over two-thirds of all minority-owned 
businesses; but .Asians alone account for 
nearly 30 percent. Barely 2 percent of 
minority-owned firms are held by 
American Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts. 

Many Asian immigrants came to the 
United States specifically to take 
advantage of the business opportunities 
available here, and their overall business 
ownership rates are higher than those 
of other minorities. Asians owned 57 
businesses for every 1 ,000 Asians in 
1987, more than twice the rate among 
Hispanics, the next highest minority 
group. And the average income for 
Asian-owned firms ($93,000) was 
significantly higher than that of any 
other minority group. However, whites 
are still much more likely to start and 
own businesses. Their business owner- 
ship rate was 67 per 1 ,000 in 1987. 

Some Asian groups surpass the white 
business ownership rates. By 1987, there 
was one Korean-owned business for 
every 10 Koreans (a rate of 102 per 
1,000 population). This high rate 
reflects the selective migration of more- 
educated Koreans, and possibly a 
greater willingness among U.S. Koreans 
to pool resources to start or expand a 
business. Also, many immigrants begin 
their own businesses because they are 
excluded from promising jobs by 
limited English proficiency, lack of 
American educational credentials, or 
discrimination.'* 

.Asian Indians (with 70 businesses per 
1,000 population), Japanese (6fi 
businesses per 1,000), and Chinese (63 
businesses per 1,000) are other Asian 
groups well represented in the business 
community. Hawaiians and Filipinos, on 
the other hand, are much less likely 
than the other major Asian groups to 
own businesses. 

Among Hispanics. Cubans have by 
far the highest business-ownership rate. 
Cubans own 63 businesses for eveiy 
1,000 Cubans — more than three times 
as many as Mexicans, and nearly six 
times as many as Puerto Ricans. Many 
Cuban immigrants were professionals or 



business owners before leaving Cuba, 
and they are heavily concentrated in 
southern Florida, which provides a solid 
base of Hispanic consumers. Over 
three-fourths of all Cuban businesses 
are in the Miami area, and many rely on 
a predominantly Cuban clientele. 

Poverty, Welfare, and 
the Underclass 

While many minority-group members 
have achieved economic success and af- 
fluence, pov erty rates for each minority 
group are higher than that of whites. 
The percentage of blacks, Hispanics, 
and American Indians in poverty is 
about three times that of non-Hispanic 
whites. Even Asian Americans, who have 
a higher average income than non- 
Hispanic whites, are more likely to live 
in families with incomes below the pov- 
erty line established by the federal Of- 
fice of Management and Budget — 
$13,924 for a family of four in 1991. 



Table 10 

Business Ownership Among Minorities, 1982 and 1987 



Number of firms (in 1 ,000s) Firms per 1 ,000 population* 
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""1982 
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African American 


308 


424 


II 


15 


Hispanic 


234 


422 


14 


21 


Cuban 


35 


61 


41 


63 


Other Hispanic 


50 


104 


14 


23 


Mexican 


135 


230 


14 


19 


Puerto Rican 


|4 


28 


6 


1 1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


201 


355 


46 


57 


Korean 


3! 


69 


68 


102 


Asian Indian 


24 


52 


66 


76 


Japanese 


44 


53 


59 


66 


Chinese 


4° 


90 


49 


63 


Vietnamese 


5 


26 


15 


49 


Pilipmo 


23 


40 


26 


33 


Hawaiian 


3 


A 


(7 


22 


American Indian/ 










Alaska Native 


14 


21 


9 


14 


Aleut 


1 


\ 


59 


54 


Eskimo 


■> 

L 


*> 
t. 


37 


44 


American ln<j:an 


1 1 


18 


7 


10 
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Table I I 

Poverty and Welfare Receipt by Race and Ethnicity, 1991 
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American 
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Percent in poverty 
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32 


29 


Percent m deep poverty 


3 


16 


7 


14 


10 


Percent receiving welfare 


)3 


> -i 

">. .■ 


19 


51 


44 


Percent of poor receiv 
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61 


85 


62 


87 


79 


Number (m I 000<.) 
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7.065 


1.730 


22.039 
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Further, minorities are over-represented 
among the pooiest of the poor — those 
with incomes below 50 percent of the 
official poverty threshold (see Table 
11). More than half (54 percent) of 
those in "deep poverty" are minorities. 

The lower average educational 
attainment of minorities explains only 
part of their greater poverty. Poverty 
rates are higher among minorities than 
non-Hispanic whites at even* level of 
educational attainment. For example, 
among high school dropouts, the 
poverty rate for blacks (49 percent) is 
still nearly twice that of non-Hispanic 
whites (25 percent). Latinos and 
Indians with less than a high school 
diploma also have much higher poverty 
rates than comparably educated non- 
Hispanic whites or Asians. Among 
college graduates, the poverty rates for 
blacks, Latinos, and Native Americans 
are nearly three times that of non- 
Hispanic whites. Even among Asians, 
the poverty rate for college graduates is 
twice that of non-Hispanic whites. 

Minorities in poverty make use of 
welfare* programs at a higher rale than 
poor non-Hispanic whites. Overall, 
three-founhs of America's poor 
received some type of government 
assistance in 1991,"" while more than 
eight in ten poor blacks and American 
Indians received welfare benefits. Over 
three-fourths (79 percent) of poor 
Hispanics and almost two-thirds of poor 
Asians received welfare, while 61 
percent of poor non-Hispanic whites 
received welfare in 1991. 

The relatively high reliance on 
welfare among blacks, latinos, and 
Native Americans may reflect a lack of 
savings, credit, home equity, or other 
assets that can ease people through 
spells of poverty. Also, minorities are 
more likely to be in deep poverty, and 
to remain poor for longer periods than 
whites. Welfare use among Hispanics 
and Asians may be tempered by the 
large share of immigrants who may not 
be familiar with welfare programs. Also, 
cultural norms deter some groups from 
seeking government assistance. 

The Underclass 

Social scientists have long attempted to 



Ben Night horse Campbell sewed as a U.S. Congressman from 

Colorado from 1987 to 1992, when he was elected to the U.S. Senate, define and understand the disadvan 
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taged population groups that persistently 
remain outside mainstream U.S. society. 
In the 1980s, the terms "underclass" and 
"truly disadvantaged" were often used to 
describe these individuals. Experts 
disagree about exactly which characteris- 
tics identify' the underclass, or even 
whether the term should be used at all. 
But most agree that racial and ethnic 
minorities, in particular blacks and 
Hispanics, comprise a major p;*rt of this 
group. 7 " The development of the under- 
class has been linked to the long history 
of racial oppression in the United States. 

According to one set of criteria, an 
individual of any race might be counted 
as part of the underclass population if he 
or she: 

1 ) Has an income below 125 
percent of the federal poverty line; 

2) Failed to complete high school; 

3) Receives public assistance; and 

4) If female, is a never married 
mother; or if male, lacks attach- 
ment to the labor force (that is, 
the long-term underemployed). 71 

Nonwhite minorities and Hispanics make 
up 02 percent of this disadvantaged 
group. Among minorities, the share of 
blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans 
in the underclass is significantly higher 
than thai of Asians or non-Hispanic 
whites. Despite wide coverage in the 
media, the underclass is a small share of 
all racial and ethnic groups. About fi 
percent of black, American-Indian and 
Hispanic adults ages 19 to 64 have all the 

Table 12 

Voting Patterns of Minorities in the 
1992 Presidential Election 



Percent of voters who supported 
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Clinton 


Bush 


Perot 


Afncan American 


80 


r i 


7 


Hispanic 


62 


2*1 


14 


Asdin/P.jcific Islander 


32 


52 


17 
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Source Milton Morns, African Amencons and the Making of the 
Qmion Victory (Washington. DC Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies, 1992) table 3. 



underclass characteristics cited above. 
Less than one-half the minority adults 
in poverty in 1992 could be considered 
members of the underclass. 

Political Participation 

The rapid growth of minorities during 
the 1980s increased dieir political clout. 
In particular, a combination of pro- 
tracted residential segregation, a strong 
Voting Rights Act, and good political 
organization created a surge of new 
minority-majority districts when 
congressional districts were redrawn 
following the 1990 Census. 7 '- As a result, 
the November 1992 election brought 
an unusually high number of minorities 
into the U.S. Congress. 7 * The number 
of African Americans in Congress 
increased from 26 to 40; the number of 
Hispanics from 14 to 19, the number of 
Asians and Pacific Islanders, from 6 to 
8. Ben Nighthorse Campbell (Demo- 
crat — Colorado) became the first 
American Indian elected to the U.S. 
Senate in over 60 years. There were a 
number of other firsts for minority 
politicians: the first black woman 
elected to the Senate (Carol Moseley- 
Braun, Democrat — Illinois); the first 
Puerto Rican woman elected to 
Congress (Nydia Velazquez, Dem<v 
crat — New York), and the first Korean 
elected to Congress (Jay Kiin, Republi- 
can — California). 

Minority voters are also an important 
factor in national elections. While 
minority votes are sought by both major 
political parties, African Americans and 
most Hispanic groups have tended to 
support Democratic candidates, while 
Asians and Pacific Islanders have more 
variable partisan preferences. In the 
1992 presidential race, African- 
American voters overwhelmingly 
supported Bill Clinton (see Table 12). 
Most Hispanic voters also favored the 
Democratic candidate, while a slim 
majority of Asians' voles went for 
Republican candidate Ceorge Bush. A 
notable percentage of Hispanics and 
Asians also supported independent 
candidate Ross Perot. 

Despite the recent increase in the 
number and visibility of minority* 
politicians, minorities are still under- 
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represented among elected officials. A 
1987 survey by the Census Bureau 
found that less than 4 percent of local 
elected officials were black, Hispanic, 
Asian, or Native American. African 
Americans were 2 percent of all local 
elected officials, Hispanics were 1 
percent, American Indians and Alaska 
Natives were 0.4 percent, and Asians/ 
Pacific Islanders were only 0.1 percent 
of all elected local officials. 71 

There are three reasons why the 
political strength of minorities still falls 
short of what their total population size 
would suggest. First, the younger age 
structure of minorities means that a 
smaller share of the minority popula- 
tion is of voting age; an even smaller 
share is over age 50, the age when 
people are most likely to vote. Second, 
the large number of immigrants among 
minorities means that many are not 
citizens and therefore are ineligible to 
vote. Finally, minorities have generally 
lower socioeconomic status, and 
individuals with low incomes and 
educational levels are less likely to 
register and vote than are more affluent 
and better educated individuals. 77. 




Renew ed pride in their American Indian 
heritage may prompt more Americans 
to identify themselves as Indians. 



While minorities make up 25 percent 
of the total population, they comprise 
only 18 percent of the citizen voting-age 
populate t. In the November 1990 
elections, minorities accounted for 15 
percent of those who actually voted. 

While the minority vote has a 
relatively small effect on national 
elections, the geographic concentration 
of specific minority groups can sway 
local elections and enhance the chances 
of electing a minority to office. The 
ability of minorities to translate their 
growing numbers into political power 
was also enhanced by the Federal Voting 
Rights Act, especially after it was 
extended in 1982. For example, the 
number of African-American elected 
officials jumped from 4,912 in 1980 to 
7,335 in 1989.* 

The rapid growth and close proxim- 
ity of minority groups within cities 
occasionally pits one minority group 
against another. This was evident during 
the redisricting process following the 
1990 Census. On the other hand, 
members of different minority groups 
within a jurisdiction can build effective 
coalitions that can control the outcome 
of elections when no single minority 
represents most voters. The election of 
Harold Washington, an African Ameri- 
can, as mayor of Chicago in 1983 was 
based on a coalition of black and 
Hispanic voters. 

Some analysts believe, however, that 
clustering minorities into one district 
only exacerbates the isolation of 
minorities from mainstream whites and 
hinders integration in the long-run. 
Analyst Linda Chavez argues, for 
example, that "The history of Hispanic 
involvement with the Voting Rights Act 
is a clear example of short-term gains 
purchased at the expense of long-range 
achievement." 77 

As minority populations continue to 
grow and recent immigrants become 
naturalized, minorities will have a larger 
voice in politics. The geographic con- 
centration of minorities will enhance 
their political strength, especially in 
large cities where non-Hispanic whites 
are no longer a majority. The number of 
cities of "50,000 or more residents in 
which non-I lispanic whites are a minor- 
ity increased from 58 in 1980 to 100 , 
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1990. Accordingly, the number of cities 
in which minorities control the electoral 
outcome should increase. In 1992, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Conf erence of May- 
ors, minorities represented nearly a 
third of the mayors of cities with popula- 
tions of 500,000 or more. To the extent 
that minorities identify' shared concerns, 
and join forces to do something about 
them, the growing numbers will make 
minorities a formidable political force. 

Minorities in Society 

Until relatively recently, minority and 
majority Americans came into contact 
with one another in a few places and in 
limited ways. While legal segregation 
was struck down nearly 30 years ago, 
making schools and work places more 
integrated, social events and other as- 
pects of Americans' private lives have 
continued along largely separate tracks. 
As a result, minorities often adapted to 
majority norms at school and work, 
while the majority population changed 
little. However, the growth of America's 
minorities, along with increasing socio- 
economic success for many segments of 
the minority population, have created a 
situation in which minority preferences 
and activities are beginning to influence 
the majority population. 

One obvious example of this change 
is in food preferences. Until recently, 
most non-Hispanic whites made a dis- 
tinction between "American" and "eth- 
nic" food, and encountered the latter 
only in "ethnic" restaurants. More re- 
cently, however, "New American" cui- 
sines have gained popularity, blending 
traditional American dishes with ingre- 
dients and cooking techniques from mi- 
nority cuisines. According to businesses 
that track Americans' food purchases, 
salsa has oven replaced catsup as Ameri- 
cans' dominant condiment. 

Until recent decades, minorities were 
almost invisible in movies and particu- 
larly in television — America's favorite 
leisure activity. Minority activists fought 
media stereotyping and overt discrimi- 
nation eased. But the sheer growth in 
the nation's minority population has 
forced the media to become more 
inclusive. Ac cording to data from A.C. 
Nielsen, the company that monitors 



television viewing, many minorities have 
higher viewership rates than non- 
Hispanic whites. The need for advertis- 
ers to reach these growing consumer 
populations has changed television fare 
for all riewers. Instead of a token blark 
in a major TV series, like Bill Cosby in 
the "I Spy" series of the 1960s, viewers 
of all races and ethnic groups made the 
all-black Bill Cosby family show of the 
late 1980s a national favorite. The TV 
landscape now features several pro 
grains addressed specifically at minority 
audiences. Moreover, the rise of cable 
television has made the creation of 
whole networks aimed at specific 
minority audiences economically 
feasible. The number of magazines and 
other print media serving minorities is 
also expanding. 

Changes in the nation's school cur- 
riculum are another example of the way 
ihe growth in the minority population is 
transforming the assimilation process 
from a one-way to a twoway street, one 
where the majority has to make adjust- 
ments too. Many people are concerned 
that shifting the curriculum from one 
based on European history and culture 
to one that includes the history and lit- 
erature of all the world's peoples will 
weaken students' education.™ Others 
hold that a broader understanding will 
benefit all students, especially as then- 
prepare for employment in an economy 
in which global competition touches 
more American industries. 

Summary: New 
Directions for America's 
Minorities 

The traditional image of racial and 
ethnic minorities in U.S. society is 
shifting. The relatively young age 
structure, high birth rates, and heavy 
immigration flows of minorities will 
continue to make the L'.S. population 
more racially and ethnically diverse. 
Minorities will increasingly shape our 
national character, adding racial and 
cultural diversity to schools, work 
places, and legislatures. 

Shifting immigration patterns are 
injecting more diversity into individual 
racial and ethnic groups and eroding 
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the numerical dominance of African 
Americans in the minority population. 
The U.S. Hispanic population includes 
more Central Americans now than in 
the 1970s, for example, while the 1980s 
brought impoverished refugees along 
with wealthy, college-educated profes- 
sionals into the Asian-American 
population. This diversity is disrupting 
the status quo in many of our largest 
cities. At times it contributes to racial 
tensions that erupt in violence. 

Minorities are still overrepresented 
among America's poor, but minority 
status is no longer synonymous with 
poverty. A growing segment of minori- 
ties are achieving affluence within 
mainstream society. All these changes 
are challenging traditional views about 
minorities that underlie public policies 
and government programs. One 
persistent belief has been that minori- 
ties will eventually blend into America's 
cultural melting pot. This was the 
experience of the European immigrants 
who came to America in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, and were absorbed 
into the broader society within a few 
generations of arrival. 

Another view holds that peivasive 
racism and other factors have excluded 
minorities, in particular African 
Americans and American Indians, from 




full participation in American society. 
Without intervention to insure their civil 
rights and affirmative action in 
education and employment, a 
disproportionate share of minorities will 
remain stuck on the bottom rungs of 
the economic ladder. 

Neither conceptual model fits today's 
minority groups. While many new 
immigrants seem to be following the 
assimilation path of European immi- 
grants nearly a century ago, many 
blacks, American Indians, and Latinos — 
long-time Americans — remain 
undereducated, underemployed, and in 
poverty. On the other hand, the 
achievements of some minorities 
indicate that minority status alone need 
not thwart advancement. An alternative 
future may be a more pluralistic or 
multicultural America, in which 
minorities participate fully in all aspects 
of society while maintaining their racial 
and ethnic identities — forming a 
cultural mosaic or kaleidoscope. 

Both the growing racial diversity of 
Americans and divergent economic 
paths followed by minorities call into 
question many government policies. Is 
providing aid solely on the basis of race 
or ethnicity unnecessary or unwise given 
the growing affluence of some minori- 
ties? Was this affluence possible only 
because of special government loans, 
scholarships, or other affirmative action 
programs? Recent U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions regarding civil rights in 
employment and minority business set- 
aside programs may reflect a growing 
tendency to end racially-specific policies 
that were set in place to help minorities. 

As we move into the 2 1st century, 
government at all levels will be grap- 
pling with the new realities of America's 
minority population. The complexity 
and diversity of today's minority 
population will need to be recognized as 
we reconsider existing public policies 
and formulate new ones. Given the 
broader context of intensifying major- 
ity/minority conflicts around the world, 
successful policymaking in this arena 
will offer the United States another 
avenue for global leadership. 
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Discussion Questions 



I . What arc the major racial and ethnic population groups for which the U.S. government 
collects chita? What are some of the problems associated with collecting these data? What 
( hanges would vou make in collecting data for racial and ethnic groups in the future? 

L>. Wh.it provisions of past and present immigration laws are reflected in the racial and ethnic 
composition of immigrants to •he United States? 

3. Disuiss the major causes of death for each racial and ethnic group. How and why do 
the\ diflei? 

I. Dim uss the shoi I- and long-term implications of the differences in the age structures of U.S. 
minorities and non-Hispanic whites. 

"). Speculate about the future spatial distribution of minorities within the United States. Which 
legions or states \\ill be most aflcctcd? How will the racial and ethnic composition of suburbs 
and cities change? 

t». The author outlines three factors that explain income disparities— education, region of 
i cadence, and lamih structure. To v.hat degree do these factors explain the differences? 
What oilier factors pla\ a role? 

7. l)is< uss tin- business-ownership patterns of minority Americans. What do you think are the 
underhing fac tors leading to these patterns? 

*S. CoiiMclei hem projee ted change's in the nunoritv population inavaiTect political power and, 
iheielore, legislati\e actions. 

n . I he "melting pof is a lenn that has often been used to describe the process through which 
minorities assimilate into America's culture. 'Sou may have also heard the metaphors 
"mosaic "salad bowl." 01 "stew" used to describe the U.S. population. Which of these 
metaphors do vou think best desc ribes the United States? Are there other terms that would 
be incur appropriate or descriptive? Explain. 
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